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THE DEFORMED GIRL. 
BY H. W. PRENTICE. 

Memory—mysterious memory !—holy and 
blessed as a dream of heaven to the pure in 
spirit—haunted and accuser of the guilty !— 
Unescapable presence ! lingering through ev- 
ery vicissitude, and calling us back to the 
past—back to the dim and sepulchred images 
of departed time—opening anew the deep 
fountains of early passion—the loves and sym- 
pathies of boyhood—the thrilling aspirations 
of after years! While the present is dark 
with anguish, and the future gladdened by no} 
sun-bow of anticipation, I invoke thy spell of 
power. Unroll before me the chart of van- 
ished hours; let me gaze once more on their 
sun-light and shadow. 

[amanoldman. The friends of my youth 
are gone from me. Some have perished on 
the great deep; others on the battle-field, afar 
off in the land of strangers; and many—very 
many, have been gathered quietly to the old 
church-yard of our native village. They have 
leh me alone—even as the last survivor of a 
fallen forest—the hoary representative of de- 
parted generations. The chains, which once 
bound me to existence, have been broken— 
Ambition, Avarice, Pride; even all that wakes 
into power the intolerable thirst of mind.— 
But there are some milder thoughts—some 
brighter passages in the dream of my being, 
yet living at the fountain of memory— 
thoughts, pure as angelie communion; and 
linked by a thousand tender associations to 
the Paradise of Love. 

There was one—a creature of exalted in- 
tellect—a being, whose thoughts went up- 
ward like the incense of flowers upon God’s 
natural altars—they were so high and so un- 
like to earth. Yet was she not proud of her 
high gift. With the bright capacities of an 
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unbodied spirit, there was something more 
than woman’s meekness in herdemeanor. It 
was the condescension of seraph intellect— 
the forgiveness and the tears of conscious 
purity extended to the erring and passionate 
of earth 


She was not a being to love with an earthly 
affection. Her person had no harmony with 
her mind. It bore no resemblance to those 
beautiful forms which glide before the eye of 
romance in the shadowy world of dreams.— 
It was not like the bright realities of being— 
the wealth of beauty which is sometimes con- 
centrated inthe matchless form of woman.— 
It was Deformity—strange, peculiar Deform- 
ity, relieved only by the intellectual glory of 
a dark and soul-like eye. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, I loved her, 
deeply, passionately as the young heart can 
love when it pours itself out like an oblation 
to its idol. There were gentle and lovely ones 
around me—creatures of smiles and blushes; 
soft tones and melting glances. But their 
beauty made no lasting impression on my 
heart. Mine was an intellectual love—a 
yearning after something invisible and holy 
—something above the ordinary standard of 
human desire, set apart and sanctified, as it 
were, by the mysteries of mind. 

Mine was not a love to be revealed in the 
thronged circle of gaiety and fashion—it was 
avowed underneath the bending heaven; when 
the perfect stars were alone gazing upon us. 
It was rejected; but not in scorn, in pride, 
nor in anger, by that high-thoughted girl.— 
She would ask my friendship—and my sym- 
pathy; but she besought me—with tears she 
besought me, to speak no more of love. I 
obeyed her. I fled from her presence. I 
mingled once more in the busy tide of being, 
and ambition entered into my soul. Wealth 
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came upon me unexpectedly ; and the voice of 
praise became a familiar sound. [I returned, 
at last, with the impress of manhood on my 
brow, and sought again the being of my 
dreams. 

She wasdying. Consumption—pale, ghast- 
ly consumption had been taking away her 
hold on existence. The deformed and unfit- 
ting tenement was yielding to the impulses 
of the soul. 
over her in speechless agony. She raised 
her eyes to mine, and in those beautiful em- 
blems of her soul, I read the hoarded affection 
of years—the long smothered emotion of a 
suffering heart. “Henry,” she said, and | 
bent lower to catch the faltering tones of her 
sweet voice—* I have loved you long and fer- 
vently. I feel that lam dying. [ rejoice at 
it. Earth will cover this wasted and un- 
seemly form, but the soul will] return to that 
promised and better land, where no change of 
circumstance can mar the communion of spir- 
it. Oh, Henry, had it been permitted !—but 
I will not murmur. You were created with| 
more than manhood’s beauty; and I—deformed, 
—wretched as I am, have dared to love 
you !” 

I knelt down and kissed the pale brow of 
the patient sufferer. A smile of more than 
earthly tenderness stole over her features, and 
fixed there, like an omen of the spirit’s happi- 
ness. She was dead. And they buried her 
on the spot which she had herself selected— 
a delightful place of slumber, curtained by 
green, young willows. I have stood there a 
thousand times by the quiet moonlight, and 
fancied that I heard, in every breeze that 
whispered among the branches, the voice of 
the beloved slumberer. 

Devoted girl! thy beautiful spirit hath never 
abandoned me in my weary pilgrimage. Gen- 
tly and soothingly thou comest to watch over 
my sleeping pillow—to cheer me amidst the 
inals of humanity—to mingle thy heavenly 
sympathies with my joys and sorrows, and to 
make thy mild reprovings known and felt in the 
darker moments of existence; in the tempest 
of passion, and the bitterness of crime. Even 
now, in the awful calm which precedes the 
last change in my being; in the cold shadow 
which now stretches from the grave to the 
presence of the living, I feel that thon art 
near me— 





| 


“Thyself a pure and sainted one, 
Watching the loved and frail of earth.” 





Neither the cold nor the fervid, but charac- 
ters uniformly warm, are formed for friend- 


ship. 


Clasping her wasted hand, [ bent} 








THE DELUGE 


BY G. V. H. FORBES, ESQ. 
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This may be classed with no other even; 
It stands alone. The recorded transactions oj 
men, the desolating power of the elements 
the cracks, tremors and eruptions of the er. 
zy earth, may be graduated by some scale of 
comparative sublimity, force, or terror. With 
‘occurrences of the one kind there are simila; 
records to compare, and the mind enjoys a 
isecret pleasure in balancing the recent ey} 
with the kindred one more remote. This 
satisfaction arises in part from the gratefy 
conviction forced upon the mind that theres 
a demonstration of method in the recurrence 
of calamity—that the event, however distress. 
ing, has a parallel,—and, as the earth, o 
which the hopes and castles of men are rest. 
ing, survived the antecedent dispensation, x 
even now, when the thunders have done ut. 
tering their voices, or the spirit of the storm 
|has passed by, or the spasms of organic mat- 
ter have quieted themselves, the interrupted 
order of nature will revert to its own place 
It will soon be over, is the uppermost thought 
in danger—and then, calculations may te 
|made, projects entered upon, the future bent 
into the circle of the present, and man, once 
more, seem to himself the lord of the cres- 
tion. 


But in a new, untried calamity, appalling 
circumstances astound us; the courage of the 
bravest cowers under the approaches of a foe, 
uniting tremendous strength with unknown 
rules of action—and unearthly terrors gather 
themselves, like a cloud of fearfulness, over a 
scene of undefined, measureless ruin. Such 
was the deluge. It was poured out from the 
windows of heaven, it gushed up from the 
boiling fountains of the great deep without 
measure, parallel, antecedent, or genealogy. 
This is the event of one name ; its genius one; 
its species one; its fashioning after its own 
fearful image, casting its shadows forward in 
the revelations of Noah’s prophetic spirit. 
All nations own this occurrence as indisputa- 
ble ; and a thousand venerable traditions tes 
tify of the deluge of waters along with the 
water marks which are abundantly found in 
the highest mountains, and may be identified 
in the geological structure of the continents 
and the islands. No element, perhaps, ex- 
cepting that of fire, could have wrought such 
changes—for, when the shoreless waters sub 
sided, the fragments of the broken up world 
were tossing to and fro and rounding them- 
selves into a dry orb, under far other thanan- 
tediluvian features and combinations, the re 
\tiring waves sported with the ancient mou 














A contented mind and a good conscience 
will make a man happy in all conditions. 


‘tain tops as with pebbles, and surge after surge 
laid up on high the immense ridges of new 
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There is one peculiar circumstance con- 
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nedelled hills with deep and lengthened vales 
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The Deluge. 


throughout the solitudes of the new world.— 


|| Threatened judgment comes on tardy wing— 


nected with antediluvian remains not a little || tion of the most merciful. Arrived at last, it 


for God is merciful beyond earthly concep- 


}.stonishing ;—it is, that human skeletons have || is sudden—as if the kind Creator of human- 
= : | 


Syever been found, nor the ruins of a single 
Nedifice or monument, evidently belonging to 
the world before the flood. Man and his 
iworks perished. At intervals, indeed, the 
Snaturalist finds imbedded in the secondary 
frmations of rock the gigantic bones of the 

apir and other animals of the old world 
P whose species seem to have become extinct 
bin the deluge; but the bare fleshless skeleton 
©. a man who proudly rejected the spirit warn- 


Hings of prophecy and lifted up his haughty | 


"\ooks towards the first black drops of the pre- 
‘dicted storm, has probably never been revealed 
Shy the sunlight of heaven. The new world, 
‘drenched, reorganized, purified, was as if man 
"had never been upon its vivifying bosom. The 
“blood of ancient violence had been washed 
Saway. The proud cry of millions had subsided 
Ptothe feeble supplications of eight individuals, 
| who stood alone in a strange, voiceless, unpeo- 
pled land, by the side of a rude altar, from 
Swhence the curling smoke of sacrifice went 
jup, answered by the beautiful Iris, God’s bow 
of promise in the cloud. 

An event of such severe application, as 
imight have been expected, has taken a deep 
hold on human sympathy, terror or curiosity ; 
and almost every being, who has become an 
inhabitant of earth since that time, has had 
his thoughts, to some extent, busied in ex- 
ploring the gloom and storm of that sun- 

ess season. Every spirit has peered out up- 

on the watery grave of kings, of proud, aspi- 
ring nobles, whose generations ran directly 
back to Eden, and who still felt in the purple 
flood of life at their hearts the slowly dimin- 
ishing impulses of the recent immortality of 
human nature. Genius, in eloquence, in song, 
or on the canvass, has often kindled over this 
theme and reaped fresh harvests of earthly 
immortality on this wide field of universal 
death, 

It is not our purpose to spread the glorious 

t the gloomy colors of fancy, in mingled dra- 
pery, over the deluge scenery. More true 
sublimity lurks in the account of this event 
given in the sacred records than may be found 
Inthe most labored, minute, or graphic dis- 
plays of inventive probability. We follow 
the works of God ; and, like the pioneer raven 

nt out from the window of the ark, hover-a 
moment longer over this stormy resting place 
between the world’screation and itsend. The 
warning was long by the voice of Noah—and 
longer still by his unremitted labors in build- 
ing the ark of safety for himself, his family, 


and those beasts of the field and fowls of the air 


| 





vho might be destined to propagate their kind | 


ity, was unwilling to hang out his protracted, 

| unavailing terrors over those whose incorri- 
| gible obstinacy in sin had brought down de- 
jstruction upon them. Many graphic writers 
‘and the pencil of the artist, have united in 
| presenting a picture of long continued strug- 
|gle—the black agony of horrid death—the 
| arduous ascent to the mountain summit—the 
| wild shout of pursuing waters—the cutting off 
‘of every hope—the sight of the buoyant ark 
|outriding the storm—and the wild, unuttera- 
{ble wrestlings of the spirit of despair, tor- 
menting the drowning millions in their death 
struggle. But we cannot follow the path of 
such. 

The painter, whose heaving canvass dis- 

closes an enormous serpent winding himself 
|around the topmost rock of the highest moun- 
|tain, while all around rolls the seething wa- 
| ters, reveals a strong probability of nature— 
or when he paints a cataract near a summit 
where the laws of nature would forbid a river 
to flow—or when he defies the doctrine of 
gravitation and shows the angry, foaming 
masses of water stretching upward, like re- 
versed waterfalls, he may be sustained by the 
solemn evidence of recorded causes, if not 
effects. But let him people the last, the high- 
est visible elevations with drenched, misera- 
ble, living beings, he gives needless and un- 
called-for severity toa judgment too tremen- 
dous to exaggerate. Long, long before the 
highest hills were topped with foam, all earth- 
ly life, except that afloat in the ark, and that 
whose breath is the deep sea itself, had proba- 
bly became extinct. When man punishes 
‘man, he sustains the poor, shivering form of 
| his brother in slow torments, taking life in ex- 
|cruciating measures, inch by inch—but the 
judgments of God, slow in their approach, 
are sudden in their transaction. The calam- 
ity comes. The public mind seems stupified ; 
and, in a moment, the Red Sea envelopes a 
|host; the earth swallows thousands; fires 
| from heaven wrap cities in flames; earth- 
quake sinks them in dust, or the howling cur- 
rents of the broken up seas and the dreary 
descent of floods from the opened windows 
of heaven finish the catastrophe of the world 
before the deluge. 

There is one point of lonely sublimity in 
this tragic event not yet delineated by the 
pencil. It is an after occurrence, when every 
earthly groan had long been hushed and the 
sea-weed shrouds had been woven around 
more millions than perhaps ever will find foot- 
ing again at once upon our earth. The hea- 
vens had wept their last drop, and, with a 
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paie blue aspect, reflected nothing but a heav- 
ing counterpart be:ow—a dark mirror of un- 
broken waters, rolling to the lunar influence 
without a shore to graduate the tides. Those 
waters were receding. Evaporation lay upon 
their bosom, and curling mists, with a fra- 
grance like freshly opened furrows of spring, 
floated on the dim edges of the horizon where 
sky and billow met, and there seemed to form 
mimic mountains, shadowy resemblances or 
mockeries of the world that was. From a 
window of the ark, a dark wing essays its 
flight. A raven, the first of birds to navigate 
the atmospheric fluid of the new world, comes 
out after a year’s confinement, and flaps his 
pinions between sea and sky. The flight of 
this pioneer, who returns no more, and the 
visionary line of vapor mountains towards 
which he directs his course, and the croaking 
of disappointment, as he finds them thin 
air—together with the solemn silence of the 
buried creation below, form an assemblage 
of lonely impressive images, more truly af- 
fecting than the fury and affright of the de- 
luge onset. 


BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 


BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. IX. 


] awoke with a sensation of pain in every 
limb. A female voice was singing a faint 
song near me. But the past was like a dream. 
I involuntarily looked down for the gulf on 
which I had trod—I looked upward for the 
burning rafters, I saw nothing but an earth- 
en floor, and a low roof hung with dried 
grapes and herbs. I uttered a cry. The 
singer approached me. But there was no- 
thing in her aspect to nurture a diseased im- 
agination; she was an old and emaciated crea- 
ture, who yet benevolently rejoiced in my 
restoration. She in turn, called her husband, 
a venerable Jew, whose first act was to offer 
thanksgiving to the God of Israel, for the safe- 
ty of a chief of his nation. 

But to my inquiries for the fate of my child, 
he could give no answer; he had discovered 
me among the ruins of the palace of the A2mi- 
lil, to which he with many of his countrymen 
had been attracted with the object of collect- 
ing whatever remnants of furniture might be 
left by the flames. I had fallen by the edge 
of a fountain which extinguished the fire in 
its vicinage, and was found breathing. Dur- 
ing three days I had lain insensible. The 
Jew now went out, and brought back with 
him some of the elders of our people, who, 
after the decree of the Emperor Claudius, re- 
mained in Rome, though in increased. priva- 
cy. Iwas carried to their house of assem- 
blage, concealed among groves and vineyards 

















































































beyond the gates; and attended to with , 
care which might cure all things but the 
wounds of the mind. On the great object of 
my solicitude, the fate of my Salome, i coy id 
obtain no relief. I wandered over the Site of 
the palace, it was now a mass of ashes an( 
charcoal; its ruins had been probed by hun. 
dreds: but search for even a trace of wha 
would have been to me dearer than a moup. 
tain of gold, was in vain. 

The conflagration continued six days; anj 
every day of the number gave birth to some 
monstrous report of its origin. Of the four. 
teen districts of Rome, but four remained, 
Thousands had lost their lives, tens of thoy. 
sands were utterly undone. The whole em. 
pire shook under the blow. Then came the 
still deeper horror. 

Fear makes the individual feeble, but jt 
makes the multitude ferocious. An univer. 
sal cry arose for revenge. Great public mi 
fortunes give the opportunity that the passions 
of men and sects love; and the fiercest sacri. 
fices of selfishness are justified under thy 
name of retribution. 

But the full storm burst on the Christians, 
then too few to have fortified themselves in 
the national prejudices, if they would have 
suffered the alliance ; too poor to reckon any 
powerful protectors; and too uncompromis 
ing to palliate their scorn of the whole pub 
lic system of morals, philosophy, and religi 
The emperor, the priesthood, and the popu- 
lace, conspired against them, and they were 
ordered to the slaughter. I too, had my sti 
ulants to hatred. Where was I? in e ye. 
desperate hazard;—I had been torn from 
home, robbed of my child, made mis erable by 
the fear of apostacy in my house; and | 
|whom was this comprehensive evil done 
|The name of Christian was gall to me. | 
| heard of the popular vengeance, and called it 
|justice; I saw the distant fires in which th: 
|Christians were consuming, and calcula! 
how many each night of those horrors wot 
abstract from the ‘guilty number. Man te. 
comes cruel, by the sight of cruelty; an 
when thousands and hundreds of thousanés 
were shouting for vengeance, when every 
face looked fury, and every tongue was Wi 
with some new accusation, when the great, 
the little, the philosopher, the ignorant, rais 
jed up one roar of reprobation against the 
Christians, was the solitary man of mercy to 
be looked for in one bleeding from head to 
foot with wrongs irreparable? 

During one of those dreadful nights, I wa: 
gazing from the house-top on the fire forcing 
its way through the remaining quarters; the 
melancholy gleams through’ the country, 
showing the extent of the flight; and in the 
midst of the blackened and dreary wastes °! 














|| Rome, the spots of livid flame, w there Chris 
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tians were perishing at the pile; when I was 
summoned to a consultation below. One of 
our people had returned with an imperial 
edict proclaiming pardon of all offences to the 
discoverer of Christians. I would not have 
purchased my life by the life of adog. But 
yay safety was important to the Jewish cause, 
and I was pressed on every side by arguments 
on the wisdom, nay, the public duty of accept- 
ing freedom on any terms. And what was 
to be the price? the life of criminals long 
obnoxious to the laws, and now stained be- 
yond mercy. I loathed delay; I loathed 
Rome; I was wild to return to the great 
cause of my country, which never could have 
a fairer hope than now. An emissary was 
sent out; money soon effected the discovery 
of a Christian assemblage: I appeared before 
the pretor with my documents, and brought 
back in my hand the imperial pardon, given 
with a greater good-will, as the assemblage 
chanced to comprehend the chiefs of the her- 
esy. They were seized, ordered forthwith 
to the pile, and I was ordered to be present 
at this completion of my national service. 
The executions were in the gardens of the 
imperial palace, which had been thrown open 
by Nero, for the double purpose of popularity, 
and of indulging himself with the display of 
death at the slightest personal inconvenience. 
The crowd was prodigious, and to gratify the 
agi possible number at once, those mur- 
ers were carried on in different parts of the 
garden. In the vineyard, a certain portion 
were to be crucified; in the orangery, an- 
other portion were to burnt; in the pleasure- 
ground, another were to be torn by lions and 
tigers; gladiators were to be let loose; and 
when the dusk came on, the whole of the 
~ was to be lighted by human torches, 
hristians wrapped in folds of linen covered 
with pitch and bitumen, and thus burning 
down from the head to the ground. I was 
horror-struck ; but escape was impossible, and 
! must go thréugh the whole hideous round. 
With my flesh quivering, my ears ringing, 
my eyes dim, I was forced to see miserable 
beings, men, nay, women, nay, infants, sewed 
up in skins of beasts, hunted and torn to 
pieces by dogs; old men, whose hoary hairs 
might have demanded reverence of savages, 
scourged, racked, and nailed to the trees to 
die; lovely young females, creatures of guile- 
less hearts and innocent beauty, flung on 
flaming scaffolds. And this was the work of 
man, civilized man, in the highest civiliza- 
tion of the arts, the manners, and the learn- 
ng of the ancient world, 
_ But the grand display was prepared for the 
time when those Christians, who had been 
denounced on my discovery, were to be exe- 
cuted; an exhibition at which the emperor 
nipeell ‘ostified his intention to be present. 








'The great Circus was no more; but a tem- 
porary amphitheatre of the turf had been 
erected, in which the usual games were ex- 
hibited during the early part of the day. At 
the hour of my arrival, the low bank circling 
this immense inclosure, was filled with the 
first names of Rome, knights, patricians, sen- 
|ators, military tribunes, consuls; the emperor 
‘alone was wanting to complete the represen- 
\tative majesty of the empire. 1 was to form 
‘a part of the ceremony, and the guard who 
|had me in charge cleared the way to a con- 
|spicuous place, where my national dress fixed 
every eye on me, Several Christians had 
|perished before my arrival. Their remains 
jlay on the ground, and in their midst stood 
the man who was to be the next victim. By 
|what influence I know not, but never did I 
jsee a human being that made on me so deep 
an impression. I have him before me at this 
jinstant, I see the figure, low, yet with an 
‘air of nobleness; stooped a little with vener- 
jable age; but the countenance, full of life, 
‘and marked with all the traits of intellectual 
power, the nose strongly aquiline, the bold 
‘lip, the large and rapid eye; the whole man 
jconveying the idea of an extraordinary per- 
/manence of early vigor, under the weight of 
years. Even the hair was thick and black, 
with scarcely a touch of silver. Ifthe place 
and time were Athens, and the era of De- 
jmosthenes, I should have said that Demos- 
jthenes stood before me. The vivid counte- 
nance and manner; the flashing rapidity with 
| which he seized a new idea, and compressed 
jit to his purpose; the impetuous argument 
ithat, throwing off the formality of logic, 
smote with the strength of a new fact, were 
‘Demosthenaic. Even a certain infirmity of 
iutterance, and an occasional slight difficulty 
lof words, added to the likeness; but there 
\was a hallowed glance, and a solemn, yet 
itender reach of thought, interposed among 
\those intense appeals, that asserted the sa- 
cred superiority of the subject and the man. 





He was already speaking when I reached 
‘the Circus; and da give but an outline of 
his language. 

He pointed to the headless bodies around 
him. 
| For what have these, my brethren, died ? 
|Answer me, priests of Rome; what temple 
did they force—what altar overthrow— what 
insults offer to the slightest of your public cele- 
brations? Judges of Rome, what offence did 
they commit against the public peace? Con- 
suls, where were they found in rebellion 
against the Roman majesty? People! patri- 
cians! whoamong your thousands can charge 
one of these holy dead with extortion, impu- 
rity, or violence; can charge them with any 
thing, but the patience that bore wrong with- 
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ou 
tortures only by prayers?” 

He then touched upon the nature of his 
faith. 

“Do I stand here demanding to be believ- 
ed for opinions? No; but for facts. I have 
seen the sick made whole, the lame walk, 
the blind receive their sight, by the mere 
name of Him whom you crucified. I have 
seen men once ignorant of all languages but 
their own, speaking with the language of 
every nation under heaven—the still greater 
wonder, of the timid defying all fear—the un- 
learned instantly made wise in the mysteries 
of things divine and human—putting to shame 
the learned—aweing the proud—enlighten- 
ing the darkened ; alike in the courts of kings, 
before the furious people, and in the dungeon, 
armed with an irrepressible spirit of know- 
ledge, reason, and truth, that confounded their 
adversaries. I have seen the still greater 
wonder, of the renewed heart; the inipure 
suddenly abjuring vice; the covetous, the 
cruel, the faithless, the godless, gloriously 
changed into the holy, the gentle, the faith- 
ful, the worshiper of the true God in spirit 
and in. truth; the conquest of the passions 
which defied your philosophers, your tribu- 
nals, your rewards, your terrors, achieved in 
the one mighty name. Those are facts, things 
which I have seen; and who that had seen 
them could doubt that the finger of the eter- 
nal God was there? I dared not refuse my 
belief to the divine mission of the being by 
whom, and even in memory of whom, things 
baffling the proudest human means were 
wrought before my eyes. Thus irresistibly 
compelled by facts to believe that Christ was 
sent by God; I was with equal force com- 
pelled to believe in the doctrines declared by 
this glorious Messenger of the Father alike 
of quick and dead. And thus I stand before 
you this day, at the close of a long life of la- 
bor and hazard, a Christian.” 

This appeal to the understanding, divested 
as it was of all ornament and oratorical dis- 
play, was listened to by the immense multi- 
tude with the most unbroken interest. It 
was delivered with the strong simplicity of 
conviction. He then spoke of the Founder 
of his faith. 

“ Men may be mad for opinions. But who 
can be mad for facts? The coming of Christ 
was prophesied a thousand years before !” 

“From the beginning of his ministry he 
lived wholly before the eyes of mankind. His 
life corresponds with the prophecies in a mul- 
titude of circumstances which must have been 
totally beyond human power. The virgin 
mother, the village in which he was born, the 
lowliness of his cradle, the worship paid to 
him there, the hazard of his life—all were 
predicted. Could the infant have shaped the 


ta murmur, and the charity that answered 





accomplishment of these predictions !—The 
death that he should die, the hands by which 
it was to be inflicted, even the draught that 
‘he should drink, and the raiment that he 
should be clothed in, and the sepulchre jp 
\which he should be laid, were predicted, 
|Could the man have shaped their accomplish. 
ment !—The time of his resting in the tom): 
|his resurrection; his ascent to heaven; the 
\sending of the Holy Spirit afler he was gone: 
all were predicted; all were beyond human 
collusion, human power, or human thought, 
‘and all were accomplished !” 

“Those things were universally known to 
‘the nation most competent to detect collusion, 
| Did Christ come to Rome, where every new 
religion finds adherents, and where all pre. 
itensions might be advanced without fear; 
| where a deceiver might have quoted prophe- 
cies that never existed, and vaunted of won. 
‘ders done where there was no eye to detect 
them? No! his life was spent in Judea, per- 
|haps for the express purpose of adding to his 
imercy and long-suffering, the most unanswer- 
lable proofs of his divine mission. He made 
‘his appeal to the Scriptures, in a country 
|where they were in the hands of the people. 
His miracles were wrought before the eyes 
of a priesthood that watched him step by step; 
his doctrines were spoken, not to a careless 
jand mingled multitude, holding a thousand 
| varieties of opinion, but to an exclusive race 
subtle in their inquiries, eager in their zeal, 
‘and proud of their peculiar possession of di- 
vine knowledge.” 

“Yet against his life, his miracles, or his 
doctrine, what charge could they bring!— 
\None. There is not a single stigma on the 
|purity of his conduct; the power of his won- 
ider-working control over man and nature; 
‘the holiness, wisdom, and grandeur, of his 
iviews of Providence; the truth, charity, and 
imeekness of his counsels to rean. Their sin- 
igle source of hatred was the pride of worldly 
|hearts that expected a king, where they were 
ito have found a teacher. Their single charge 
|against him was his prophecy, that there 
‘should be an end to their Temple and their 
\state within the life of man. They crucified 
him; he died in prayer, that his murderers 
might be ve gre and his prayer was might- 
ily answered. He had scarcely risen to his 
eternal throne, when thousands believed, and 
were forgiven. To Him be the glory, for 
ever and ever !” 

“Compare him with your legislators. He 
gives the spirit of all law in a single sentence 
—*‘ Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.” Compare him with your priest- 
hood. He gives a single significant rite, ca- 
pable of being extended to every land and 
every age, and in them all speaking to the 
heart: he gives a single prayer, containing 
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the substance of all that man can rationally, 
implore of Heaven. Compare him with your, 
moralists. He lays the foundation of virtue! 
in love to God. Compare him with your| 
sages. He leads a life of privation without a) 
murmur; he dies a death of shame, desertion, | 
and agony; and his last breath is sublime 
mercy! Compare him with your conquerors. 
Without the shedding of a drop of blood, he 
has already conquered hosts that would have 
resisted all the swords of earth, hosts of stub- 
born passions, cherished vices, guilty perver- 
sions of the powers and faculties of man.— 
look on these glorious dead, whom I shall 
ioin before the set of yonder sun. Yes, mar- 
tyrs of God! ye were his conquests; and ye 
too, are more than conquerors, through him 
that loved us, and gave himself for us. But 
a triuraph shall come, magnificent and terri- 
ble, when all eyes shall behold him; and the 
tribes of the earth, even they who pierced 
him, shall mourn.” 

«Then rejoice, ye dead! For ye shall rise. 
Ye shall be clothed with glory; ye shall be 
as the angels, bright and powerful, immortal, 
intellectual kings! ‘For though worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.’ ” 

The sky-was cloudless; the sun was in the 
west, but shining in his broadest beams; the 
whole space before me was flooded with his 
light; when, as I gazed upon the martyr, I 
saw a gleam issue from his upturned face; it 
increased to brightness, to strong radiance, to 
an intense lustre that made the sunlight ut- 
terly pale. All was astonishment in the am- 
phitheatre, but all wasawe. The old man 
seemed unconscious of the wonders that in- 
vested him. He continued with his open 
hands lifted up, and his eyes fixed on hea- 
ven. The glory spread over his form; and 
he stood before us, robed in an effulgence 
which shot from him like a living fount of 
splendor round the colossal circle. Yet the 


blaze, though it looked the very essence of || 


light, was strangely translucent; we could 
see with undazzled eyes every feature; and 
whether it was the working of my over- 
whelmed mind, or a true change, the coun- 
tenance appeared to have passed at once from 
age to youth. A lofty joy, a look of supernal 
grandeur, a magnificent, yet etherial beauty, 


had transformed the features of the old man|} 


into the likeness of the winged sons of Im- 
mortality ! 

He spoke; and the first sound of his voice 
thrilled through every bosom, and made every 
man start from his seat. 

“Men and brethren.—It is the desire of 
God that all should be saved—Jew and Gen- 
tile alike; for with him there is no respect 
of persons. He is the Father ofall! Chris- 





tianity is not a philosophic dream; nor the 


opinion of a sect struggling to gain power 
among contending sects; but a divine com- 
mand—the summons of the God of gods that 
you should accept the mercy offered to you 
through the sacrifice of the Eternal Son!— 
the opening of the gates of an eternal world! 
It is not a summons to the practice of barren 
|virtue, but a declaration of real reward, 
mightier than the imagination of man can 
‘conceive. It raises the spirit of man, forgiven 
for the sake of Christ, into the imperishable 
possession of an actual power, to which the 
ambition of earth is a vapor; it invests the 
redeemed with all that can delight the eye, 
or rejoice the heart, or elevate the under- 
istanding. Would you be kingst—would you 
be glorious as the stars of heaven ?—would 
you possess mighty faculties of happiness, su- 
premacy, and knowledge? Ask for forgive- 
ness of your evil in the name of Christ; and 
|whether you live or die, those things shall be 
yours. What is easier than the price !—what 
more transcendant than the reward! Who 
shall tell the limit of the risen Spirit! Over 
|what worlds, or worlds of worlds, he may be 
sovereign! What resistless strength—what 
‘more than regal majesty—what celestial 
| beauty—may be in his frame !— What expan- 
|sion of intellect—what everflowing tides of 
‘new sensation—what shapes of glory and 
loveliness—what radiant stores of thought, 
‘and mysteries of exhaustless knowledge, may 
ibe treasured for him! What endless ascent 
through new ranks of being, each as much 
‘more glorious than the last as the risen spirit 
\is above man !—For what can be the bound 
‘to the exaltation of the fellow-heirs with 
Christ, for whom the Eternal stooped to suf- 
‘fer upon the cross, and for whom he rose 
jagain to his throne, their leader in trial, their 
leader in triumph! Omnipotence for their 
protector, their friend, their father! He who 
'gave to us his own Son, will he not with him 
give us all things?” 


“King of kings! if through a long life I 
have labored in thy cause, in perils of wa- 
ters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine 
‘own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
‘perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
‘in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
ibrethren, in weariness and painfulness, in 
|watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in cold 
and nakedness; thine alone be the praise, 
ithine the glory, who hast brought me through 
them all with a strong hand and an outstretch- 
ed arm. Now, Lord! thou who shalt change 
my vile body into the likeness of thy glorious 
body, be with thy servant in this last hour! 
Lord, receive my spirit; that where thou art, 
even I may be with thee!” 





He was silent; the splendor gradually pass- 
ed away from his form. He knelt upon the 
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sand, bowing down his neck to receive the| 
blow. 

But to lift a hand against such a being} 
seemed an act of profanation. The axe-bear-| 
er dared not approach. The spectators sat) 
hushed in involuntary homage. Nota word, 
not a gesture, broke the silence of veneration. 
At length a flourish of distant horns and wow 
pets was heard, Cavalry galloped forward, 
announcing the emperor; and Nero, habited | 
as a triumphant charioteer, drove his gilded | 
car into the arena. The Christian had risen; | 
and with his hands clasped on his breast, was 
awaiting death. Nero cast the headsman an | 
execration at his tardiness; the axe swept 
round; and when I glanced again, the old| 
man lay beside his brethren! 

This man I had sacrificed. My heart smote | 
me; I would have fled the place of blood, but | 
more of my victims were to be slain; and [| 
must be the shrinking witness of all. 

The emperor’s arrival commenced the | 
grand display. He took his place under the 
curtains of the royal pavilion. The dead 
were removed; perfumes were scattered 
through the air; rose-water was sprinkled 
from silver tubes upon the exhausted multi- 
tude; music resounded; incense burned ; and, 
in the midst of those preparations of luxury, 
the terrors cf the lion combat began. 

A portal of the arena opened, and the com- 
batant, with a mantle thrown over his face 
and figure, was led in, surrounded by soldiery. 
The lion roared, and ramped against the bars} 
of his den at the sight. The guard put a 
sword and buckler into the hands of the| 
Christian, and he was left alone. He drew 
the mantle from his face, and bent a slow and | 
firm look round the amphitheatre. His fine 
countenance and lofty bearing raised a uni- 
versal shout of admiration. He might have 
stood for an Apollo encountering the Python. 
His eye at last turned on mine. Could I be- 
lieve my senses! Constantius was before 
me! 

All my rancour vanished. An hour past 
I could have struck the betrayer to the heart ; 
I could have called on the severest vengeance 
of man and heaven to smite the destroyer of 
my child. But, to see him hopelessly doom- 

; the man whom I had honored for his no- 
ble qualities, whom I had even loved, whose 
crime was at worst but the crime of giving 
way to the strongest temptation that can be- 
wilder the heart of man; to see this noble 
creature flung to the savage beast, dying in 
tortures, torn piecemeal before my eyes, and 
this misery wrought by me,—I would have 
obtested earth and heaven to save him. But 
my tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. 
My limbs refused to stir. I would have 
thrown myself at the feet of Nero; but I sat 
like a man of stone, pale, paralysed—the 








| beating of my pulses stopped—my eyes alone 
jalive. ; 
| The gate of the den was thrown back, an; 
|the lion rushed in with a roar, and a boung 
| that bore him half across the arena. | gay 
|the sword glitter in the air: when it waved 
again it was covered with blood. A how) 
told that the blow had been driven home 
The lion, one of the largest from Numidis, 
and made furious by thirst and hunger, ay 
animal of prodigious power, couched for ay 
instant as if to make sure of his prey, crept, 
|few paces onward, and sprang at the victim's 
throat. He was met by a second wound, but 
| his impulse was irresistible ; and Constantiys 
|was flung upon the ground. A cry of natu. 
jral horror rang round the amphitheatre. The 
istruggle was now for instant life or death, 
| They rolled over each other; the lion reared 
on its hind feet, and, with gnashing teeth and 





|| distended talons, plunged on the man; again 


| 


ithey rose together. Anxiety was now at its 
| wildest height. ‘The sword swung round the 
|champion’s head in bloody circles. They fel! 
|again, covered with gore and dust. The hand 
of Constantius had grasped the lion’s mane, 
jand the furious bounds.of the monster could 
inot loose the hold; but his strength was evi- 
|\dently giving way: he still struck terrible 
blows. but each was weaker than the one be 
ifore; till collecting his whoie force for a last 
|effort, he darted one mighty blow into the 
| lion’s throat, and sank. The savage yellei, 
land spouting out blood, fled howling round 
ithe arena. But the hand still grasped the 
mane, and his conqueror was dragged whir- 
ing through the dust at his heels. A univer 
sal outcry now arose to save him, if he were 
jnot already dead. But the lion, though bleeé- 
ing from every vein, was still too terrible; 
and all shrank from the hazard. At length 
the grasp gave way, and the body lay motio- 
less upon the ground. 

What happened for some moments after, 
I know not. There was a struggle at the 
portal; a female forced her way through the 
guards, rushed in alone, and flung herself 
upon the victim. The sight of a new prey 
roused the lion: he tore the ground with his 
talons; he lashed his streaming sides with 
his tail; he lifted up his mane and _ bared his 
fangs. But his approach was no longer with 
a bound; he dreaded the sword, and came 
snuffing the blood on the sand, and stealing 
round the body in circuits still diminishing. 

The confusion in the vast assemblage was 
now extreme. Voices innumerable called 
for aid. Women screamed and fainted ; men 
burst out into indignant clamors at this pro 
longed crue]ty. Even the hard hearts of the 
populace, accustomed as they were to the s2- 
crifice of life, were roused to honest curses. 
The guards grasped their arms and waited 
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| cruel father, here lies the noble being that! 


: ned me; I tottered forward a few paces, and| 
| fell. The lion gave a roar, and sprang upon 
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but for a sign from the emperor. But Nero|{not resist the strength of the popular feeling. 


rave no sign. 
[looked upon the woman’s face. It was) 


Salome! I sprang upon my feet. I called on! 
her name; | implored her by every feeling, 
of nature to fly from that place of death, to| 
come to my arms, to think of the agonies of | 
all that loved her. | 

She had raised the head of Constantius on) 
her knee, and was wiping the pale visage) 
with her hair. At the sound of my voice she; 
looked up, and calmly casting back the locks' 
from her forehead, fixed her gaze upon me. | 
She still knelt; one hand supported the head, | 
with the other she pointed to it, as her only| 
answer. I again abjured her. There was| 
the silence of death among the thousands) 
round me. A fire flashed into her eye—her} 
cheek burned. She waved her hand with an} 
air of superb sorrow. 

“T am come to die,” she uttered, in a lofty| 
tone. “This bleeding body was my husband. | 
[have no father. The world contains to me 
but this clay in my arms. Yet,” and she) 
kissed the ashy lips before her, “ yet my Con- 
stantius, it was to save that father, that your} 
generous heart defied the peril of this hour. 
It was to redeem him from the hand of evil,| 
that you abandoned our quiet home !—yes,| 


9 





threw open your dungeon, that led you safe! 
through conflagration, that to the last moment 
of his liberty only thought how he might pre- 
serve and protect you.” ‘Tears at length fell 
in floods from her eyes. “But,” said she, in| 
a tone of wild power, “ he was betrayed ; and 
may the power whose thunders avenge the 
cause of his people pour down just retribution 
upon the head that dared a | 

I heard my own condemnation about to be} 
pronounced by the lips of my child. Wound) 
up to the last degree of suffering, I tore my} 
air, leaped on the bars before me, and plunged | 
into the arena by her side. The height stun-| 








me, I lay helpless under him. I felt his 
fiery breath—I saw his lurid eye glaring—I 
heard the gnashing of his white fangs above 
me——An exulting shout arose. I saw him 
reel as if struck :—gore filled his jaws ;—An- 
other mighty blow was driven to his heart.— 
He sprang high in the air with a how].—He 
dropped; he was dead. The amphitheatre 
thundered with acclamation. 

With Salome clinging to my bosom, Con- 
stantius raised me from the ground. The 
roar of the lion had roused him from his 
swoon, and two blows saved me. The fal- 
chion was broken in the heart of the mon- 
ster. The whole multitude stood up, suppli- 


cating for our lives in the name of filial piety 





|| He waved a signal to the guards; the portal 


was opened; and my children sustaining my 
feeble steps, and showered with garlands and 
ornaments from innumerable hands, slowly 
led me from the arena. 


LINES TO A LADY. 


Lady—I love at eventide 

When stars, as now, are on the wave, 
To stray in loneliness, and muse 

Upon the one dear form, that gave 
Its sunlight to my boyhood. Oft 
That same sweet look sinks still and soft 
Upon my spirit—and appears 
As lovely as in by-gone years 





With tears the eastern pilgrim toils 
O’er many a waste and burning sand,— 
Yet still his blessed dreams repose 
Far off upon the holy land : 
And thus, as my lone path is traced 
Upon life’s dark and weary waste, 
Bright scenes afar my spirit bless 
With thought of life and lovliness. 


Eve’s low faint wind is breathing now 
With deep and soul-like murmuring, 
Through the far wood—and thy sweet words 
Seem borne on its mysterious wing :— 
And oft, mid musings sad and lone, 
At night’s deep noon, that thrilling tone 
Swells in the wind, low, wild, and clear, 
Like music in the dreaming ear. 


When sleep’s calm wing is on my brow, 
And dreams of peace my spirit lull, 
Before me, like a misty star, 
Thy form floats dim and beautiful : 
And, as the holy moonbeam smiles 
On the blue streams and crimeon isles,— 
In every gush poured down the sky 
That pale, light form seems stealing by. 


It is a blessed picture, shrined 

In memory’s urn. The wing of years 
May dim it not—for there it glows 
Unchanged by “ weaknesses and tears.” 
Deep hidden in its stil] recess, 

It beams, with love and holiness, 

O’er hours of being, dark and dull, 

Till life seems almost beautiful. 


The vision cannot fade away ;— 
’Tis in the stillness of my heart, 
And o’er its brightness I haved mused 
In solitude. It is a part 
Of my existence—a bright flower 
Breathed on by heaven. Morn’s earliest hour 
That flower bedews—and its blue eye 








Nero, devil as he was, dared 


and heroism. 





At eve stil] rests upon the sky. 
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Lady—like thine my visions cling 

To the dear shrine of buried years! 
The past! the past !—it is too bright, 

Too deeply beautiful for tears !— 
We have been blest !—though life is made 
A tear, a silence, and a shade, 
And years have left the vacant breast 
To loneliness—we have been blest. 


Those still, those soft, those silent eyes,— 
When by our favorite stream we stood, 

And watched our mingling shadows there, 
Soft-pictured in the deep blue flood— 

Seemed one enchantment !—Oh we felt 

As there at love’s pure shrine we knelt, 

That life was sweet, and all its hours 

A glorious dream of love and flowers. 


Those scenes yet live. Our hopes went by 
Like sounds upon the unbroken sea, 
Yet memory wins the spirit back 
To deep undying melody :— 
And still around her early shrine 
Fresh flowers their dewy chaplets twine, 
Young love his brightest garland wreathes 
And Eden’s richest incense breathes. 


Our hopes are flown—yet parted hours 
Still in the depths of memory lie, 
Like night-gems in the silent blue 
Of summer’s deep and brilliant sky ; 
And love’s bright flashes seem again 
To fall upon the glowing chain 
Of our existence !—Can it be 
That all is but a mockery! 


Lady, adieu !—To other climes 
I go for joy, and hope, and thee, 
A weed on time’s dark waters thrown, 
A wreck on life’s wild heaving sea :— 
I go—but oh !—the past !—the past !— 
Its spell is o’er my being cast! 
And still to love’s remembered eves, 
With all but hope, my spirit cleaves! 


The coming years—their shadows sweep 
Like clouds o'er being’s weltering flood,— 

And life will be, as it has been, 
A mingled cup of fire and blood !— 

I cannot pause—I may not rest— 

Chill is the life-blood in my breast— 

.And beauty sheds its parting gleam 

‘On desolation’s lonely stream 


‘Lady, adieu !—my farewell words 

Are on my lyre—and their wild flow 
Ts faintly dying on the chords 

Broken and tuneless, Be it so! 
Thy name—oh ! it may never swell 
My strain again—yet long ’twill dwell 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
|MRS. TACKETT, THE CAPTIVE 
| A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 
| The sufferings endured by the first emi. 
grants to a new country, scarcely admit of 
‘description. These have always been great. 
‘ly multiplied by an encroachment upon the 
rights and possessions of the aborigines. In 
| reference to this country, where we have long 
|'been considered unwelcome intruders, this 
has been peculiarly the case. The settle. 
‘ment of no part of the world has been more 
fruitful of incident than that of our own. Al. 
‘though many pens have been employed from 
time vo time, in detailing our wars with the 
‘Indians, still many interesting occurrences 
have escaped the historian’s notice. Some 
of these have appeared in the form of news. 
|paper paragraphs, while others of equal im- 
portance have escaped this ephemeral kind 
of repository. 
| ‘The writer of this article has several times 
|traveled the road which lies on the bank of 
ithe Kennawa, Although he found mountains 
| whose tops pierced the clouds, and a beauti- 
ful river whose margins smoked with salt fur- 
naces to amuse him by day, his entertainment 
|was not diminished by the approach of dark- 
ness. He has usually sought lodging with 
isome of the most ancient inhabitants, many 
‘of whom accommodate their guests with great 
‘hospitality. Like the early adventurers to 
new settlements, they are social, and delight 
‘in the recital of their dangerous enterprise 
‘and hair-breadth escapes. Mr. M., at whose 
comfortable mansion it was the writer’s good 
fortune to tarry one night, the last time he 
passed through Western Virginia, gave him 
the following narrative. 
Just below the mouth of Cole river, on the 

farm owned by the heirs of Tays, to ensure 
safety the early settlers constructed a fortress. 
It was formed exclusively of timber, without 
much labor, yet in such a manner as to be 
|\deemed adequate to their defence against In. 
‘dian aggression. On the apprehension ot 
‘danger, the gate was closed, and every one 
‘prepared for resistance. When the demand 
for food became imperious, a few of the most 
‘skilful hunters would leave this retreat be- 
fore day, go a few miles distant, and re- 
‘turn the succeeding night, loaded with game, 
junnoticed by the skulking savage. ‘These 
measures of safety were considered indispen- 
isable. A few weeks of repose, however, 
||seemed to render them inconvenient and un- 
| necessary. Exemption from a morning at- 
'|tack was thought a sufficient pledge of peace 
|through the day. Familiarity with danger, 
| as it always does, relaxed their vigilance and 








| 
| 
} 





Shrined in my heart—unbreathed—unspoken, | diminshed their precaution. Even the women 
A treasured word—a cherished token. 


‘and children, who at first had been frighten- 
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ed by the falling of a tree, or the hooting of 
an owl, lost their timidity. Indeed, the strife 
seemed to be who should be boldest, and the 
jeast apprehensive of peril. 

On a beautiful morning in the month of | 
June, in the year 1778, as well as is recol-| 
lected, the gate was thrown open. Confine-| 
ment had become painful, nay, insupportable. | 
Jt was considered rather as a voluntary pun- 
ishment than a condition of security. Three’ 
of the fearless inhabitants set out on a hunt-! 
ing expedition. Some sought amusement in| 
shooting at a mark; the young men engaged 
in playing ball, while the women and child-| 
ren were delighted spectators of the recrea-| 
tion. Scarcely had an hour elapsed in these} 
cheerful relaxations, before some twenty or 
thirty Indians suddenly ascended the river| 
bank which had concealed their approach, | 
fired upon the whites, and instantly took pos- | 
session of the fort. Amidst the consternation | 
which ensued, the savages put to death every | 
white man on whom they could lay hands, | 
reserving the women and children for more) 
trying occasions. 

The wounded, who were unable to travel, | 
without regard to age or sex, were butchered | 
in the most shocking manner, of which de- 
scription was James Tackett. The importu- 
nities and tears of his interesting wife were | 
wholly unavailing. She was left with two fine | 
boys, the one seven years old and the other| 
five. Apprehensive of pursuit by the whites, 
the Indians, after the destruction of every ar-| 
ticle which they could not remove, betook| 
themselves to flight. When a prisoner be-| 
came too feeble, as was the case with several | 
small children, all entreaties to avert the! 
stroke of the tomahawk were fruitless. Al-| 
though Mrs. Tackett afforded to her children | 
all the aid which their situation and maternal | 
tenderness could dictate, at the distance of | 








_ about five miles the youngest became exhaust- | 


q duced her to take him on her back > but alas, 
_ this act of kindness was but the signal for his| 


ed. Her extreme anxiety for his safety in-| 


| dispatch! Two hours afterward her only child | 


| began to fail. 


He grasped his mother’s hand, 


» and said, “I must keep up with you, or I’ll 
| be killed as poor James was.” The exertions’ 
| which she made for her child were beyond | 


_ what she could sustain. 


For a time she in-| 


| spired him with the hope of relief which the| 
| ensuing night would bring. Nature, how-| 


_ ever, became overpowered, and a single blow 
sunk him to rest. The distracted parent 


| fate, but even this barbarous relief was de- 





informed her that in the course of an hour 


would cheerfully have submitted to the same 


nied her. About dark she lagged behind, re- 
gardless of consequences, in charge of a war- 
Tior who could speak a little English. He 





they would reach a large encampment, where 


Mrs. Tackett, the Captive. 


||her if she could write. 
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the prisoners must be divided; that some- 
times quarrels ensued on such occasions, and 
the captives were put to death. He asked 
An affirmative an- 
swer seemed to please him much. He said 
he would take her to his own country in the 
South, to be his wife and to keep his accounts, 
as he was a trader. This Indian was a Cher- 
okee, and named Chickahoula; aged about 
35, and of good appearance. 

He soon took the first step necessary for 
carrying his designs into execution, by mak- 
ing a diversion to the left. After traveling 
about two miles, the darkness of the night 
and abruptness of the country forbade their 
advancing any farther. A small fire was 
made to defend them against the gnats and 
musquitoes. After eating a little jerk, Chick- 
ahoula told his captive to sleep; that he 
would watch lest they should be overtaken 
by pursuers. Early in the morning he di- 
rected his course toward the head of the great 
Sandy and Kentucky rivers. Until he cross- 
ed Guyandotte, Chickahoula was constantly 
on the look out, as if he deemed himself ex- 
posed to the most imminent danger. After 
having traveled seven days, the warrior and 
the captive reached Powell’s Valley, in Ten- 
nessee. By this time they were out of pro- 
visions; and the Indian thinking it safer 
while passing through a settled district to 
steal food than to depend upon his gun, de- 
termined to avail himself of the first opportu- 
nity of supplying himself in this manner. It 
was but a little while till one presented itself. 
Following the wanderings of a small rivulet, 
he came suddenly upon a spring-house or dai- 
ry. This was several rods from the dwelling 
house of the owner, and so situated that it 
could be approached unseen from thence,— 
Well satisfied that it contained a rich store 
of milk, and thinking it probable that other 
provision was likewise deposited there, the 
warrior stationed his captive in a position to 
watch, while he went in to rifle the spring- 
house. Mrs. Tackett readily and willingly 
undertook the duty of acting as sentinel; but 
no sooner was the Indian fairly within the 
spring-house than she stole up the slope and 
then bounded toward the dwelling. This 
reached, she instantly gave the alarm; but 
the Indian escaped. 

Mrs. Tackett tarried some time with her 
new acquaintances, and spent several months 
in the different settlements of that section of 
the West. An opportunity then offering, she 
returned to Greenbriar. Her feelings on re- 
joining her friends and listening to the ac- 
counts of the massacre at the station—and 
‘ose of her relatives on again beholding one 
whom they considered if not dead, in hopeless 
captivity, may be imagined—pen cannot de- 
scribe them.—Ohio Hesperian. 
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Compiled for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE CITY OF ANTIOCH. 


Syria was formerly celebrated for her splendid cities—but it presents at the present pe. 
riod only faint traces of that grandeur by which it was formerly distinguished. The 
same sun looks down upon its green hills and smiling valleys—the streams, as of yor, 
the famed Jordan and Orontes, still find their natura] outlets, dispensing on the way their 
fertilizing influences. The locks and lakes, among which is conspicuous the lake 
Asphalites, or the Dead Sea, 


“ Whose surge is foul as if it rolled o’er graves,” 


and in whose deep, quiet and unfathomed bosom, repose the sunken cities—is still 
as it probably always has been, without any visible communication with the sea.— 
The mountains are still there, rearing their lofty summits, capped with eternal snows, x 
they meet and mingle with the ciouds of heaven; all as of old, save the cedar groves, s 
often visited and so fondly cherished by the inhabitants of the pleasant and fruitful valleys 
lying at their feet. Nature, to a great extent, presents the same appearances as it did cen- 
turies since.—But the works of art, where are they? The magnificent cities—the gor- 
geous palaces, the stately towers—all, all have yielded to the “tooth of time,” or fallen by 
the hand of the ruthless spoiler. Andon man within the borders of Syria, what a change 
has been wrought within the centuries that have passed! We have not time to contemplate 
this change,—so complete, so humiliating in all its aspects. 

Antioch, once greater and richer than even imperial Rome itself, is now reduced to a 
insignificant village, of about 10,000 inhabitants, and with but few traces remaining of it 
former pres It was built by Seleucus Nicanor, founder of the Syro-Macedonian en: 
pire, and was the capital of the Greeco-Syrian dynasty. We are ignorant as to the precise 
period of its foundation ; it was probably 300 years before the christian era ; its founder wai 
assissinated B. C. 280. It became at a very early period, the seat of the most flourishing 
christian churches, and it is supposed by many writers to be the place where the name 0! 
christians was first given to the followers of Jesus Christ, A. D. 41. Although Antioch 
continued to be, as Pliny calls it, Queen of the East, for nearly 1600 years, yet scarcely at) 
city hath endured so many calamities—hath undergone so many changes. The first ser 
ous disaster—one which ended in fire and bloodshed—occurred 145 years before Chris. 





* Barckhardt, an eminent traveler, has ascertained, that the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, were probably 
formerly connected by the'valley of Araba, extending between the two Seas, as it is quite plain from apped! 
ances to have becn the bed of a strait or river 
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The inhabitants, many of whom were hos- 
tile to their king, Demetrieus, to the number 
of 120,000 invested his palace, on the occa- 
sion of the issuing of an order for the immedi- 
ate delivery of their arms, upon which the} 
Jews, hastening tothe relief of the king, fell] 
furiously upon the rebels, and after destroying | 
more than 100,000, fired the city. On the) 
fall of the Syrian empire, Antioch passed | 
under the Roman yoke. About the year 115, 
inthe reign of the emperor T'rajan, it was en-| 
tirely ruined by one of the most terrible 
earthquakes mentioned in history. Trajan, | 
who was an eye witness of this overwhelm-| 
ing calamity, narrowly escaped destruction, | 
and contributed largely towards its re-estab-| 
lishment in its ancient splendor. In 155 it 
was almost entirely destroyed by an accident-| 
al fire, when it was restored by Antonius) 
Pius. | 
From 242 to 458 its unhappy inhabitants} 
were doomed to almost every species of suf-| 
fering and indignity. Thrice taken and plun-| 
dered by hostile armies; visited repeatedly, 
by famine,* depopulated by the plague, dis-| 
tracted by internal factions, the miserable 
victims of a governor, rapacious and cruel as 
a Nero, who, for supposed offences and for 
complaining of a tax levied ina time ofsore, 
famine, exposed some to wild beasts in the| 
theatre, and doomed others to the stake.—| 
Many abandoned their homes, and with their) 
wives and families, in the greatest terror, | 
and confusion, sought refuge in the neighbor- 
ing mountains. Some gaining courage re-| 
turned. Jt was on this occasion that the| 
celebrated St. Chrysostom, preached his fa-| 
mous homilies which have reached our times ;| 
they are said to have had considerable effect 
in reforming the lives of the people. On the) 
Mth Sept., 458, Antioch was almost entirely 
tuined by an earthquake. It experienced a 
like misfortune in 525, and fifteen years after, 
being taken by Coshroes, king of Persia, it 
was given up to his soldiers, who devoted all) 
the inhabitants they met with, to the sword. 
Notwithstanding these overwhelming ca- 
lamities, it rose from its ruins and soon re- 
covered its wonted splendor. But in a short 
time it underwent its usual fate, being visited 
by an earthquake in 587, by which 30,000 
persons lost their lives. In 634 it fell into 
the hands of the Saracens, who kept posses- 
sion of it till the year 858, when it was sur- 
prized by one Burtzas, and again annexed to 
the Roman empire. The Romans continued 
masters of it for some time, till the civil dis- 
sentions in the empire gave the Turks an op- 
portunity of seizing upon it as well as the 
whole of Syria. In the great crusading ex- 











* The famine was so grievous that a bushel of wheat 
was sold for 400 pieces of silver. 


Bird of my Heart. 
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|pedition, Antioch was the first place which 
|fell into the hands of the christians, (1098)— 
and it continued the main centre of their pow- 
er, till 1269, when it was taken by Bibars, 
sultan of Egypt. All the fury of Mahometan 
bigotry was then let loose upon a city long 
supposed a main bulwark of the christian 
power. Its churches, accounted the finest 
in the world, were razed to the ground, and 
the site of those edifices, once the boast of 
Asia, can now with difficulty be traced.— 
The environs of Antioch have been particu- 
larly famed for their luxuriant and romantic 
aspect. Indeed, the banks of the lower 
Orontes, for a considerable distance, are said 
to equal any thing in the world in point of 
picturesque beauty. Mount Casius, the ter- 
mination of Lebanon, towers above it to a 
lofty height, and the inferior mountain ranges 
run along the river, presenting broken preci- 
pices, rocks, and caves, overhung with a pro- 
fuse variety of luxuriant foliage—myrtle, lau- 
rel, fig, arbutes and sycamore. 





CP 
New Haven, Con. 
BIRD OF MY HEART. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 
Bird of my heart—come, sing to me 
he dear, old tunes of early hours, 
And, as thou sing’st I'll weave for thee 
A nest of summer’s sweetest flowers ; 
Come to this bosom—come and rest— 
There shalt thou sleep, if on my breast, 
There shalt thou sleep, if by my side 
Thy beanteous plumes thou wilt not hide! 


Bird of my heart—in distant climes 

I’ve strayed since last thy notes I heard, 
And, after vesper’s solemn chimes, 

I’ve listened to the evening bird: 
That songstress strange, who only sings 
When night unfolds her sable wings— 
But ah! than thine a fainter tale 
Was warbled by the nightingale ! 


Bird of my heart—thy lightest tone 
Lulls all my senses to repose; 

So sings the eastern charmer lone, 
So droops to sleep the captive rose! 

Come, sing—and to my soul entice 

A pictured dream of paradise ! 

For in that dream I shall not see 

A Houri, angel, saint like thee ! 


Bird of my heart—come, sing to me 
The song it thrills my heart to hear ; 
And as thou sing’st, I’ll fancy thee 
The spirit of some starry sphere. 
For music poets call divine, 
And once she made her secret thine, 
And, touching her melodious shell, 





Hung on thy lips her magic spell! 
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| “ And now—my woman heart is steeled— 
Tt Call forth the bravest of the brave, 
F Your reapers of the crimson field, 

To whom the battle yell is breath, 

To look upon a woman's death.” 


It was already night—though the summits 
of the distant Appenines yet glowed with 
crimson rays, which, gradually passing to the 
higher peaks, at length were lost in the sur- 
rounding gloom. The moon was rising be- 
hind Vesuvius, and poured, at intervals, a 
partia] light on the waters of the Bay; while 
the soft breeze, fresh from its wanderings 
amid the foliage of the orange grove and the 
aloe, mingled its murmuring with the even- 
ing song of the laborer, as he wended his 
way homeward, or the hymn of the fisherman 
on the seashore, in gratitude to his patron 
saint for a night so propitious to his favorite 
occupation. 

A large and sumptuously decorated apart- 
ment in Castle Novo, the royal abode of Na- 
ples, contained two inmates at the hour we 
mention. Through the open casements that 
overlooked the sea, streamed the moon’s rays, 
but they were half overpowered by the bril- 
liance of a silver lamp that stood on a table 
an the centre of the room. The apartment 
gave evidence, in the tastefulness of its orna- 
ments, of female occupation; a drapery of 
<rimson damask, broidered with silver flow- 
‘ers, and adorned with various devices, hung 
around the walls; and a lute, covered with a 

‘delicate net of gold and mother of pearl, was 
fastened by a green ribbon to a writing-table 
‘of polished wood, rich with marquetry, on 
<w hich were earelessly thrown books richly 
b+ und and elasped with gold, and a parch- 
n jyent covered with musical notes. All was 
c miet, save the incessant surging of the waves 
4 against the old walls, or now and then a mur- 
‘mur of distant voices, or a burst of laughter 
from the lower chambers, where soldiers and 
pages were carousing over their evening re- 
ast. 
' The chamber, as we observed, was tenant- 
ed by two females, but of very different ap- 
pearance. One of them in age approached 
the verge of human life; but, though deep 
lines in her speaking countenance betokened 
the years with their wonted burden of sor- 
row that had passed over her, there was 
nothing in her form, yet stately, though worn 
to almost superhuman leanness by the work- 
ings of the restless spirit within—or in her 
eyes, dark ‘wild, and often terrible in their 
strange lustfe+to mark the decrepitude that 








seemed as if Time, which had blighted the 
beauty of early years, had only strengthene; 
and hardened the fabric he strove to destroy. 
The firmness of a spirit, more than mascy. 
line in its courage, had sufficed to resist the 
inroads of the enemy, thus compelled to ex. 
haust his efforts upon the outworks of the 
apparently impregnable citadel. So we haye 
seen some aged oak, with foliage long ago 
scattered by the wild winds of autumn, or 
buried in the snows of winter, still defying ip 
its pride the power of the blast, that swept 
harmlessly over its withered head, to bow 
down many a stately scion of the forest! 
Those striking features were now overspread 
with a deep shade of sadness; it might be 
from too vivid recollections of recent scenes: 
it might be from an undefined presentiment 
of what the future had in store. 

Philippa, the Catanese—for it was no 
other—reclined on a couch, the back of 
which, shaped like a winged dragon of gold, 
supported the arm on which her head was 
dropped. Her robe was of black velvet, with 
large silken sleeves; the flowing trains that 
were the fashion of the day, well became the 
majestic height of her person. 

The other female, young and beautiful, 
formed the most perfect contrast imaginable, 
to her companion. Her figure was light and 
fragile, with that peculiar pliancy which 
marks youth and delicacy of nurture, the 
more interesting from the aspect of depend- 
ence—ever claiming aid from others, as con- 
scious of weakness in itself. She bore a robe 
of blue, bordered with cloth of silver, and a 
tight vesture of velvet; her rich abundance 
of dark curls, partially confined by a ribbon, 
fell over a neck of alabaster. If her features 
displayed not the dignity of her companion, 
a confiding gentleness—a tender sweetness, 
were visible in their expression—a mildness, 
beautiful as that which shines in the most 
charming pictures of Leonard da Vinci, 
where maiden modesty renders more exqu- 
site the portraiture of feeling or of thought. 

She was kneeling beside her aged rela- 
tive; one arm carelessly rested on her 
shoulder, the other hand pointed to an open 
scroll that lay on Philippa’s lap. Her ac- 
cents were those of remonstrance and et- 
treaty ; she was imploring the Catanese to 
fly from dangers vaguely hinted at in the 
warning despatch before them, which the 
kindness of a friendly noble had sent. 

Since the mysterious murder of Joanna's 
husband—Andrew of Hungary—at Avers, 
and the failure of government agents to de- 
tect the perpetrators of the deed, suspicion 
had been artfully excited against those more 
immediately about the person of the queen. 
Information of the peril in which she stood, 
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No. 3. 
impeached ere long as the author of the 
crime, had been conveyed to Philippa; but 
she was too high-minded to shrink from dan- 
ger. 
«It may not be!” said she, at length; 
“my flight would but furnish proof to them: 
nor would I, to save my poor residue of life, ' 
do aught to countenance such slander.” 
«“ Wherefore not retire for a season till the) 
storm be blown over? Surely the counsel | 
of Constanzo is sincere!” 
«| have no fears. 
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had-shared in days past with my lover, as a 
pledge of constancy. He had died—died re- 
probating my falsehood! for never, never 
would he have surrendered the token save 
with life! 

“How bitterly my heart smote me as | 
gazed on it! Sancha! that moment of self- 
reproach outweighed all the gratifications of 
jrank and pomp! It was the first time, amid 
my heedless ambition, I had felt the sting; 





thenceforth it poisoned all life’s enjoyments. 


I would the lords of the||The thought of him on whose heart { had 


council, every one of them, might read the|| trampled in my first step to splendor, disen- 


scroll! Come, sit by me, child of my care 


,||\chanted mine eyes forever. I moved amidst + 


—nay, wipe away those tears—and learn if |\the gaze of wonder and envy, a being of 


[have cause to dread or repine at reverse 


,||blighted heart! Should my death be in 


who have known it all my life as a bosom||shame and anguish, it cannot wipe away that 


friend! Thine existence, Cara, has passed 
in the sunshine of a court; thou knowest|| 
when my summers were few as thine, [ was||in every duty since 


a stranger to courts and the world. 


jj} guilt 
| Yet faithful hast thou been, O Philippa, 
»” pleaded the soft 





They || low voice of her grand daughter. 


call me fortunate who know of my sudden | “T loved my royal foster child, and devot- 


rise to wealth and rank from the humble lot! 
of my nativity ; their sympathy would weep 


ed life to him. Ever shunning the compan- 


ie ; Me - ome 
|ionship of the court, soon the envy of familiars 


for me, knew they that I left happiness be-|/fixed on me the hateful charge of sorcery. 


hind in my lowly valley !” 


Sancha looked up with a wondering gaze 


into the eyes of her companion. 
“Tsay truly. 


burned, and I would have wildly claimed 


from the winds and the waves the power to 


burst my spirit’s thraldom! I panted for the 
world—the unknown world—which to my 
vision showed fair and golden, like clouds em- 
I panted for it 
—though quiet happiness could have been 


| mine in obscurity, and the love of one who 
» would have died for me! 
| advancement came at last. 


The day of my 
I was elevated 
to splendor, to a high post at court; and left 
my native spot, my father’s house, my rustic 
lover, my betrothed! without one sigh of re- 
gret or of remorse for broken faith! My 
royal master and mistress loved me, and in 


» proof of their esteem, gave me as a husband, 


; one high in rank and honor, of ancient blood. 
| On the day we were wedded, at a tourney 
| which I attended with my mistress, Queen 
; Violante, my attention was arrested by the 


) the air, and catching them one by one. 


h antics of a jongleur, who amused the crowd 
| by dancing and leaping to the sound of a 


Viol, at the same time throwing oranges into 
As 
I looked from the gallery, he suddenly turned 


| and threw one into my lap. The outer rind 


was scored with the letters of my name; 


} within was the fragment of a chain of gold I 


I was the daughter of pov- 
erty, yet in the years of childhood did I know 
my destiny a proud one—for a sybil foretold 
it me, and I dreamed but of future greatness. 
Often have I wandered till midnight on the 
seashore, watching the receding of distant 
sails, indulging in idle fantasies till my brain 


Nay, my mistress herself incurred deep cen- 
\sure for my sake; for, well said Paschal— 
|* We must always stoop when we raise peo- 
iple from the ground.’ One lesson have sev- 
lenty years of change and disappointment 
| taught me,—the lesson of resignation! And 
jnow, though | have grown old in watching 
\over the hope of Naples, [ wait with patience 
the blast that may tear up this withered tree 
| by the roots, and destroy its palace forever !” 
“God forbid!” was the exclamation of 
|Sancha, as the door of the apartment opened, 
jand a page entering, commanded their at- 
'tendance in the grand hall. 

Small and melancholy of late had been the 
icircle in the queen’s apartment; since the 
\dreadful night at Aversa her gaiety was gone. 
| Harrassed by continual anxiety, the more in- 
\cessant as she was engrossed with the new 
‘cares of a mother; vexed by conflicting coun- 
\sels, her frame attenuated by the wearing of 
'a disturbed spirit; galled by the foul scan- 
'dals to which she was too well aware her 
‘every action gave rise; she had yet deter- 
‘mined, with the advice of a deputation from 
|the nobility and the governors of the city, to 
| take upon herself the government of the land. 
| Her first act, after forming her council, was 
ito take measures for the detection and pun- 
jishment of the murderers of her husband. 
| Edicts were affixed to the walls of her palace, 
‘and in all public places; and in presence of 
|the assembled barons she signed a commis- 
|sion empowering Hugh De Baux, a noble of 
|high honor and esteemed ability, to seek out 
‘and bring to justice all the guilty, “from hail 
land bower, from hearth and sanctuary, with- 
‘out respect of persons.” 
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Already had De Baux, in the exercise of 
his terrible office, seized many of the cham- 
berlains of the court; the wretched victims 
were tortured in the palace of the Duke of 
Durazzo—under the very eye of that fierce 
prince; who can marvel if the testimony 
wrung from them was such as should be most 
giatifying to him, who labored to elevate 
himself by the destruction of his queen ! The 
incoherent disclosures of the sufferers were 
communicated to De Baux; and on that night 
the haughty Durazzo repaired to the presence 
of his mistress, secretly exulting in the grow- 
ing success of his machinations. 


Surrounded by the members of her house- 
hold, and her most familiar friends, whom 
she had summoned at the demand of De Baux 
for admission in the prosecution of his office, 
the queen, on this evening, was wholly un- 
suspicious of the new and unexpected blow 
so soon to fall on her. Her robe of deep 
mourning, destitute of ornament, accorded 
with the sadness and the expression of care 
on her beautiful face—the first fruit of her 
ill-starred royalty! She wore a black veil, 
that could be drawn at pleasure over her 
countenance. 


A deep silence prevailed through the circle 
at the entrance of the commissioner; every 
breath was hushed as he passed through the 
hall, and having paid his salutation to the 
sovereign, advanced, and with the customary 
form of accusation, arrested Philippa, and her 
grand daughter, the Countess of Murzano. 


Amazement, terror, and at last irrepressi- 
ble indignation, took possession of the queen. 
She had started to her feet at the first ap- 
palling announcement, and stood pale and 
motionless for a few seconds’ space ; then, 
the rich blood again mantling cheek and 
brow, she hastily advanced, “ What is this, 
my lords ?” she exclaimed, in accents of deep 
feeling and still deeper scorn; “ we trow— 
this touches us too nearly ! Shame on thee, Sir 
Hugh!” she continued, addressing the com- 
missioner, while her eyes flashed displeasure, 
“we gave you power, asa true servant of 


the state, and one zealous for the honor of || 


your sovereign, not as the weak churl who 
can be swayed by the lightest breath of ca- 
lumny !” 

“ Fairly and honorably, oh Queen, hath he 
quitted him of his trust!” cried the deep 
hoarse voice of Durazzo; “I pledge my 
knightly sword in witness 

“What would your grace?” interrupted 
Joanna, turning to the Duke, and speaking 
in tones of bitter irony. “We know your 
gentleness and courtesy, fair kinsman; aye, 
and your love to ourself! We should be 
bounden, sooth, for your vigilance—so far 


surpassing our own! Yet pardon if we dis-"' 


pute your jurisdiction over the ladies of the 
bed chamber !” 

“Your Majesty would not protect the 
guilty! You may not, if yor would,” repliog 
the Duke rudely. “Your commission; 
holds, at this moment, the recorded confes. 
sions of six criminals, who have this day wp. 
dergone the rack—accusing yonder dames 
as theiraccomplices. Surrender them, then, 
to the just doom that awaits them.” 
| * Never will I surrender them! Take ra. 
ther mine own life! Base, base are ye, and 
inhuman, striving to fix a stain like this upon 
the fame of your mistress! Never—while 
the lips of Joanna can unclose to utter a com. 
mand—whuile she has vassals ready to start 
at her bidding—aye, and tosmite down tyran- 
ny and insolence—neveER shall they be sur. 
rendered to you !” 

We know not what the overbearing inso- 
| lence of Durazzo might have prompted jn 
| reply, but the dispute was terminated }y 
| Philippa herself. Approaching with her 
| wonted air of majesty, she kissed the hand of 
\\the Queen, “Let me depart, O gracious 
and beloved mistress!” she said; “let me 
depart with your officer, to answer the fou! 
charge before the tribunal. Believe me, it 
needs but encounter. Truth will—must 
triumph in the end.” Then turning to De 
Baux, “I go with you,” she said, “ of mine 
own free will!” 





Durazzo was disconcerted at this ready 
submission where he expected resistance ; he 
stepped back abashed; but the Queen gave 
way to the burst of grief, and flinging her 
arms round her aged nurse, wept so long and 
bitterly, that the sternest in the circle was 
moved at the sight of such anguish in one so 
|| young and lovely. There was a genera! 
| movement ; some cried shame upon Durazzo; 
some ranged themselves round her, as if to 
shield Joanna from her kinsman. Thrice, 
silently invoking a blessing, did the old 
Countess bend over the fair head that lay on 
her bosom; clasping Joanna in a last en- 
brace, she turned to follow the guard. 
| Not so!” cried the Queen, yet struggling 
with emotion; “you shall not go hence in 
shame, as if already condemned! Nay, in 
this I will be heard! Let the exarnination 
proceed ; in the face of all Naples will I pro- 
‘claim your innocence !” 
| Alas!” was the reply, “it would but 
/brand with rebuke unmerited a nobler anda 
|holier head than mine! I will meet the 
|peril; a brief prison will be no hardship even 
to these aged limbs, if truth prevail through 
me! Sancha, my beloved! it is a sorer irial 
\for youth like thine; but our cause isa re- 
ligious one!” 








The party moved towards the door ; Joanna 
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faithful servant! — 1 
: shall be brief—it is but to satisfy the people !” | 


> matter,” returned the Duke, assuming, how- 
| ever in his tone and manner, all the authori-| 
ty his words disclaimed. 
» —_and the insulting emphasis brought the in-| 
F dignant blood like lightning to the Queen’s| 
' cheek—* we will hope her acquittal !” 
' To save even the life of her only friend, 
F Joanna could not have uttered one word 
| more. The implied imputation was already 
' known to her through the warnings of the 
» deputation of lords, who had judged it fitting 
» to inform her of the slander in circulation. 
' Had she obeyed the impulse of her indigna- 
' tion, it would have been repelled with scorn; 
4 but her instinctive delicacy taught her it was 
' unbecoming that a queen should condescend 
' to protect her innocent of a crime so horrible. 
| The exhibition even of a consciousness of 
| being suspected would have degraded her in 
' the eyes of her subjects; and though her 
> bosom burned with just anger, which prompt- 
> ed her to the punishment of the bold traitors 
' who had dared to breathe a calumny against 
' her fame, she silently endured the revolting 
> suspicion, shielded by no bulwark save inno- 
» cence, from the shafts of malice. 
| resource was to conform to the sad destiny 
» of kings—which forbids them to trust in any ! 


The Earthquake— To 


sprang forward as they stirred, and grasped 
! Durazzo’s arm imploringly. 


«Jt is in your hands, oh spare an aged and 
Promise me, her restraint 


« Madam! it is not I who am judge in this| 


“For your sake” | 


Her sole 


To be continued. 
—— 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


Thrown back towards the Calabrian coast, 
the waters passed with impetuosity over the 
saore of Scilla, and in their retreat to the bo- 
som of the deep, swept from its surface every 
individual who had thought to find safety in 
the barrenness of the sands. One abhorrent 
shriek uttered by the united voices of 4,000 


| beings, thus suddenly snatched to eternity, 


reechoed from the mountains.—Craven’s 
Tour in South Italy. 


7 Calmly the night came down 


O’er Scilla’s shatter’d walls; 
How desolate that silent town! 

How tenantiess the halls, 
Where yesterday her thousands trod, 
And princes graced their proud abode! 


Low, on the wet sea-sand, 


Humbled in anguish now, 
The despot,* midst his menial band, 
Bent down his kingly brow— 








* The Prince of Scilla perished with his vassals. 


make Home Happy. 


Aye, prince and peasant knelt in prayer, 
For grief had made them equal there. 
| Again !—as at the morn, 


The earthquake roll’d its car: 
| Lowly the castle-towers were borne, 


| That mocl:'d the storms of war— 


|The mountain reel’d—its shiver’d brow 
Went down among the waves below. 
|Up rose the kneelers then, 

| As the wave’s rush was heard: 
|The silence of those fated men 
Was broken by no word. 

| But closer still the mother press’d 
The infant to her faithful breast. 


One long, wild shriek went up, 
Full mighty in despair ; 
As bow’d to drink death's bitter cup, 
The thousands gather’d there— 
And man’s strong wail, and woman’s cry 
Blent as the waters hurried by. 


On swept the whelming sea— 
The mountains felt its shock, 
As the long cry of agony 
Thrill’d through their towers of rock ; 
And echo round that fatal shore, 
The death-wail of the sufferers bore. 


The morning sun shed forth 
Its light upon the scene, 

Where tower and palace strewed the earth 
With wrecks of what had been ;— 

But of the thousands who were gone, 


No trace was left—no vestige shown. 
4th mo. 1&3. ° 


TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Nature is industrious in adorning her do« 
minions; and man, to whom this beauty is 
addressed, should feel and obey the lesson.— 
Let him too be industrious in adorning his 
domain—making his home, the dwelling of 
his wife and children, not only convenient 
and comfortable, but pleasant. Let him, as 
far as circumstances will permit, be industri- 
ous in surrounding it with pleasant objects— 
in decorating it, within and without, with 
things that tend to make it agreeable and at- 
tractive. Let industry make home the abode 
of neatness and order—a place which brings 
satisfaction to every inmate, and which im 
absence draws back the heart by the fond as- 
sociations of comfort and content. Let this 
be done, and this sacred spot will become 
more surely the scene of cheerfulness and 
peace. Ye parents who would have your 
children happy, be industrious to bring them 
up in the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, a 
happy home. Waste not your time in accu- 
mulating wealth for them; but plant in their 
minds and souls, in the way proposed, the 
seeds of virtue and prosperity. 
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MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 
' 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS.) 


This is the interesting title of an article in 
the Ladies’ Companion. It is from the pen of 
Mrs. Ann S. Stevens, the talented and ac- 
complished editress of that neat Magazine.— 
Having derived so much real pleasure from 
reading the article named above, which, for 
clearness, beauty, strength, and feeling, is 
not surpassed by any thing of the kind we 
have ever seen, we feel greatly indisposed to 
pass it by without taking from it some strik- 
ing and eloquent passages; and giving them 
a further circulation. Mrs. Stevens has writ- 
ten on this subject as one only could write 
who has thought much upon it, and who has 
identified herself perfected with both the 
mother and the child. She has gone back, 
in imagination, to the time when first impres- 
sions were made upon her mind, and, by the 
power of genius, that glorious gift, has been 
enabled to note the first dawning of thought, 
to analyse its nature, and to trace its gradual 
development to maturity. Step by step, has 
she followed the young mind with a steady 
eye, in its advance to strength and character, 
she has noted its errors, and from their per- 
ception has drawn her arguments, and en- 
forced upon the mother the deep obligation 
she is under to give all diligence to her off- 
spring. To guard well the precious gem 
contained in the beautiful casket, that its 
brightness be not dimmed. We have said 
that she has drawn her arguments—we should 
have said her inferences, and these from prin- 
ciples which are not so particularly stated, but 
which from their nature are palpable to the 
mind. The article opens with the following 
heart-stirring picture. What mother can 
read it without a thrill of pleasure? 

“ Young mother, I have been watching you, 
seated there, so full of happiness, with your 
first-born infant sleeping on your lap. What 
a new and delightful world of feeling is open 
to you! Were you, until now, aware of the 
strong and delicious sensations, swelling up 
their sweetness in your heart? Do you not 
feel ennobled, exalted? Is there not a dig- 
nity in your feelings, a respectability in your 
station, that you never dreamed of before? I 
know there is. Often in the stillness of the 
night, are you awakened from pleasant dreams 
by the touch of that little hand, by a murmur 
of that baby voice. Your heart swells with 
the overflowing of your tenderness, and hap- 
piness is stirring within you like a pulse, as 
you whisper words of endearment over the 
unconscious infant, and thank God that you 
are a mother. When the eyes of that loved 
one, the partner of your treasure, is upon you, 
how your proud heart exults with the thought, 


Mothers and Daughters. 





that God has entrusted to you a gem from his 


Vor. Il, 
treasure house of glory, a bud ready to expand 
for eternity ! 

| Young mother, you are a happy creature 
‘now, in the spring time of life, revelling for 
the first time, in the fresh and delicious fee!. 
\ings of maternity. 

“ From so pleasing a dream of passive hap. 
piness, into active and earnest duties, it is the 
\design of the writer to awaken the fond, young 
‘mother. And she accordingly disturbs gently 
|her visions of delight. : 
| In yourdreams of the future, your imagina. 
|tion is busy weaving the golden web of hope 
around that little one, and perhaps forming 
vague and unfinished anticipations, which, if 
rea]'xed, would be calling down ruin on the 
child you would bless. It is almost cruel to 
disturb your happiness; but how would the 
proud and «embitious feelings be chastened if 
you thought! Now you are all feeling, full 
of warm, undigested wishes: You feel that 
you are happy, scarcely knowing why, and 
without reflecting upon the awful responsi- 
bility a just and wise God has sent with that 
beautiful daughter now waking and smiling 
in your face,” 

After charging the mother to look well to 
the character of her infant daughter,—beau- 
tiful allusion to the dangerous gift of genius 
which she may desire more than to mark 
every shade and graduation of its mental de- 
velopments, and to be ever on the watch that 
its young heart be not sullied with vain 
thoughts, or agitated by wrong desires—sie 
remarks :— 

“It might have been that you were think- 
ing of a higher, brighter, more divine endow- 
ment, than that of genius. You have folded 
the child to your bosom, looking forward to 
the time when she, by the force of a power- 
ful intellect, may render your family honor- 
jable or your name immortal. The very 
\thought has kindled a brightness in your eye, 
|which the name of beauty failed to light. It 
lis a great and glorious endowment,—the 
| brightest from heaven’s treasure-house,—that 
you would ask for your child. But stay !—are 
you prepared to sacrifice the peace of your 
offspring on the altar of your ambition? How 
little—how very little—can you, who have 
jrested always in the bosom of domestic quiet, 
| know of the evils entailed upon the female 
|possessing brilliant intellectual qualities !— 
True—the flowers of admiration cluster in 
the pathway of her destiny; but among them 
are the thorns of criticism, and under their 
shadow the serpent of envy coils itself, ready 
to dart out with its venomous sting. Fame 
now and then scatters a laurel leaf at her feet, 
while away in the distance she holds the 
green wreath for which her votary must 
struggle, upwards and upwards, till it fades 
away like the foam of the ocean, or circles 
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ber brow with its multitude of hidden thorns, 
ye fame of genius kindled in a female heart 

nay illuminate a universe, while it consumes 


its oWD throbbing resting-place. It is a fire) 


» bright for the delicate nerves and tender 
heart of a woman to cherish, unscathed in her 
hsppiness. True it is, that she who is pos- 
wssed of that fearful gift, which so many cov- 
g.yet which never brings quiet, must live 
in a charmed circle, into which friendship and 
te tender endearments of life seldom come, 
sd where she droops or pants away her life, 
; brilliant sacrifice. While hundreds may 
ie doing homage to the force of her genius, 
se may be looking in vain for one kind heart 
tenfold her as a fellow-being,—or be shed- 
ding tears of gratitude at a word of remem- 
hered kindness, a look of real affection. If 
wealth be added to intellectual endowment, 
the possessor may have more hopes of tran- 
jquillity. But these hopes lie in her power— 
tosmother the growing spark—to bury her 
talent, and unsuspected to assimilate with 
those about her. But if the necessities of 
publicity come upon her—if she, from any 
circumstance, be one thrust into the public 
arena of life—her powers of retreat are gone; 
she belongs to the public and becomes a sub- 
ject of general curiosity. Even wher her 
sul would shrink from observation, its pulsa- 
tions are counted by the common multitude 
—her looks, words, and most trifling actions 
become matters of comment—her right of 
free action is gone—she lives in perpetual 
restraint. One by one her social habits die 
away, and she is left alone, alone in her 
‘charmed circle,’ coining her brain, atom by 
atom, and draining her heart, drop by drop; 
while the affections of her nature are thrown 
tuck upon the heart to crush it, even as the 
young tree is broken by the weight of its own 
fuitage. Happy is she if some few can un- 
derstand and appreciate her—and some may ; 
but as a lonely authoress has said, ‘the pow- 
we appreciate genius, is a rare talent in it- 
self’ 


“Young mother, ask not uncommon genius 
fr your child. It is a fearful and dangerous 
toon, one not to be sought for lightly. But 
should God see fit to sacrifice the happiness 
of ene to the gratification of many, and en- 
dow your child as you but now wished, then 
8it for you to strengthen the body and pre- 
mre the mind for its glorious inmate. Begin 
‘ochasten the exuberance of feeling, or the 
fight of a too glowing fancy. Let her in- 
dulge but sparingly in books of imagination ; 
ind teach her the art of concentrating her 
powers on one subject till she has mastered 
i, lest, by a versatile and promiscuous read- 
ng, she uselessly fritter away on a thousand 
objects the strength of intellect which should 
brought to bear on one. 


“ Discipline the mind day by day, feed th 

growing appetite with wholesome knowledge 
||\—open to her mind the great and glorious 
| sciences teeming in the bosom of nature.— 

Let her investigate, compare, and analyze. 
|| Teach her to go back to former ages; to un- 
||derstand the foundation, support, and down- 
|| fall of nations; to trace the progress of histo- 
|" to connect causes with effects, and to 
||match acts with motives. This will prepare 
| her for the encounter that is before her; will 
'|give her subject for thought when her soul 
is thrown back upon itself, and will strength- 
en her for the vicissitudes of a changeful and 
an excited life. Gradually strip the world’s 
artificial gloss, lest she, in her vivid and 
youthful imagination, picture it too beautiful, 
and have her teeling soured by a sudden rend- 
ing of the veil. Above all, early implant 
strong moral principles and correct religious 
sentiments in her heart. All will not be too 
much for the trials she will be called upon to 
endure.” 

In reading these earnest admonitions how 
many will be convicted of fatal neglect, in 
guarding well and directing the minds of 
their offspring in whom were discovered the 
dangerous gift of genius. How many who 
read these extracts have seen the utter pros- 
tration of al] their hopes, consequent: upon a 
neglect to guide with careful hand the strong 
impulse of a wayward child, in whom was 
early seen the outgleaming of a brilliant in- 
tellect. Let those who have now no regrets, 
we might say agonies of heart on this subject, 
resolve that they never will have any. It is 
alone for the mother to determine whether 
her child shall be happy or miserable. In 
her hands rests its fate for good or for evil.— 
If she be faithful to her high calling, her child 
will grow up beloved, respected, admired, 
useful; but if she forget her duty, and suffer 
weeds of rank and deadly growth to spring 
up in the mind of her child, bitterness and 
sorrow will be her portion and that of her 
child in after life, and she will have cause to 
wish that her daughter had never been born. 
In concluding our extracts from this admira- 
ble article, we select a few of its closing pas- 
sages, and ask for them the earnest atten- 
tion of those most deeply interested in the 
subject. 

“ Young mother, let me advise you. Ask 
nothing for your daughter; trust her destin 
with Him who regulates the destinies of all. 
He knows best what will contribute to her 
good, as.an individual connected with the liv- 
ing multitude of his creation, and doubt not 
that he will endow her according to his wis- 
dom. Yet though you may not, with pet 
limited capacities, and your ignorance of the 
future, presume to dictate what the fortune 
or capacities of your daughter shall be, you 
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Song to the Hebrew Maiden 





v“Inswer— Memory 





may so regulate and cultivate her heart that | 
she may be prepared to meet her destiny, let | 
it be proud or humble, adverse or fortunate. | 
Pray earnestly that you may be enabled to 
do your duties as a mother; not the duties 
which are to come, more than those which! 
are commencing now, in the first infancy of | 
your child. She begins toobserve your coun-| 
tenance, to follow your eyes when they are! 
raised from her. This moment she is lifting 
her tiny hands playfully, and answers your 
smile. Soon, very soon, will she begin to 
read the expression of that eye; to look up 
for that smile, as the sunlight of her exist- 
ence. Withdraw it not from her now, or 
ever, though your soul turn against the whole 
world, and anger be at work within you, 
smother it for her sake. You know not how 
soon a mother’s frown may dim the bright- 
ness of her infant’s happiness. Begin now, 
while she is a smiling babe in your lap, to 
knit your heart with her’s, to lay the founda- 
tion of that holy confidence, which cannot be 
interrupted between mother and daughter, 
without injuring the happiness of both and 
endangering the safety of one.” * * * * * 
“ Weave her very existence with your own, 
till you can read her thoughts as a mirror 
while they are strengthening into maturity. 
Let there be no interruption of your inter- 


Vou. Il, 
THE CRUSADER’S SONG TO THE HEBREW 
MAIDEN. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 

Hebrew maiden, veil thy beauty, 

Lest my heart a rebel prove, 
Breaking bands of holy duty, 

For the silken chains of love. 
Look not on me sweet deceiver, 

Though thy young eyes beam with light, 
They might tempt a true believer 

To the darkest shades of night. 


Hebrew maiden, while I linger, 
Hanging o’er thy melting lute, 
{very chord beneath thy finger, 
Wakes a pulse that should be mute, 
We must part and part for ever; 
Eyes that could my life renew! 
Lips that mine could cling to ever! 
Hebrew maiden, now adieu! 


THE HEBREW MAIDEN’S ANSWER. 


Christian soldier, must we sever? 
Does thy creed our fates divide! 
Must we part, and part for ever! 
Shall another be thy bride? 
Spirits of my fathers sleeping ; 
Ye, who once in Zion trod, 
Heaven’s mysterious council keeping, 
Tell me of the Christian’s God! 





course, no break in your confidence. As she 
advances in years, keep pace with her feel- 
ings, and as she becomes old enough to un-| 
derstand them, entrust her own; thus will 
you go on happily, forming a friend and com- 
panion for yourself, while you are preparing 
her for the performance of the same duties) 
to another generation; so will you secure a} 
fund of happiness which will make your even- | 
ing as bright as the morning of your days. 

“ By becoming the confidant and intimate 
friend of your daughter, you will not only se- 
cure to yourself a permanent happiness, but 
to her a safe adviser, whose feelings, hopes, 
and principles will be her own, and who will | 
prevent her forming any of those pernicious) 
school-girl intimacies, which, without judi- 
cious superintendance, are at the best only 
as the blind leading the blind. If rightly ed- 
ucated, your child will find that there is no 
adviser like a mother—no confidant like a 
mother—no bosom so ready to pillow her as 
that of a mother, and no friendship on earth 
so pure as that which links the hearts of Mo- 
THERS AND DAUGHTERS.” 


One individual who is methodical in his 
business can, with ease, perform the work of 
four men who set order and regularity at de- 
fiance. 


The economy of small expenses lays the 
corner-stone of wealth, 


Is the Cross of Christ the token 

Of a saving faith to man! 
Can my early vows be broken? 
Spirits dnswer me! They can. 
Mercy—mercy shone about him— 
All the blessed with him trod ; 
We can ne’er be saved without him ; 
Christian, I believe thy God! 

—=— 


MEMORY. 


Ah! what is life? a little bloom : 

Sweet looks and converse sweet beguile. 

Anon the winding sheet and tomb 

Are all that’s left of bloom and smile. 

About my heart green memories throng, 

Of joys that whilom tarried there: 

Poor heart! thou could’st not keep them long, 

As “ winged dreams” they winged were. 

As one who, when the sun goes down, 

Still lingers on the rosy west, 

Shaping the shady clouds, to crown 

Some vision of the dreamer’s breast. 

So I, in memory’s sunset sky, 

Do shape and fashion things as bright; 

And build me bowers, that seem to lie 

Beyond the reach of woe and night. 
=— 

The way to wealth depends on two things, 

industry and frugality ; that is, waste nel- 

ther time nor money; but make the best use 











of both. 
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band as a confederate. Blannerhasset was a 
|man of ductile temper and was easily induced 
| by the dazzling representations of prospective 
|glory and honor which his ambitious wife set 
|before him to become a participator with 
| Burr! He was moreover a liberalist of the 
French school, of which Aaron Burr was well 
aware. The gorgeous representation which 
Burr held up to him of Mexico redeemed 
from tyranny by their united efforts, fired his 
soul, as he entered with enthusiasm into 
what he believed an honorable and humane 
undertaking. 

“When once pledged to Burr, under the 
mastering genius of his wife, he actively en- 
gaged in enlisting men, building boats, and 
preparing the essentials of his expedition.— 
Many of the most respectable citizens of the 
neighboring county were connected with the 
affair, and deluded in the same manner as 
Blannerhasset. The entertainments on the 
|| island were broken up, and its shores echoed 
‘only to the mufiled oar of the conspirators, as 
| they crossed from the adjacent bank, or to the 
|| tramp of bold adventurers, as they congregated 
»render available in money before his de-||on the beach to resolve and discuss their 
arture. Disgusted with the corruption of || plans of Mexican redemption. A large num- 
wrts and turmoil of politics, he sought re-|| ber of flat boats had been built on the Mus- 
rement in the western wilderness, on a/| kingum, and sent over to the Island, and every 
yautiful island in the Ohio, then on the|/thing was ripe for embarkation, when the 
riers of civilization. He built a princely || plot was discovered to the public authorities 
ansion on it, and embellished it in a most||by one of the accomplices. Blannerhasset 
ostly manner. Situated on the borders of || was instantly deserted by his followers, and 
jirginia, Kentucky and Ohio, he had access | left alone to bruntthe scorn. Timothy Buel, 


THE TRAVELER. 


NO. I. 





,ANNERHASSET’S ISLAND. 


«A few miles below Marietta, we passed 
yannerhasset’s Island. We ran under the| 
oof it some distance, but the thick wood of 
the river obstructs any view of the in-| 
,ior. We saw no trace of the beautiful || 
pansion of Blannerhasset, except a chimney | 
: the north end.of the island, which was all | 
»at escaped the fire in which that dwelling| 
i been consumed. I hear, however, that | 
ye beautiful shrubbery still lives on the is-| 
sn, which was planted by Blannerhasset, | 
oj that many of the walks he laid out are) 
pow open. : 
«Blannerhasset was one of the Irish pa- 
‘ts who were compelled to flee from Ireland |; 
fer their attempt to liberate themselves 
‘om the thraldom of England. He was pos- 
ssed of a large amount of property, the 
reater part of which he was fortunate enough 








» very refined society, with which it was'|| 


is custom constantly to intermingle and ex- 
iange civilities, | 
“Hishospitality was unbounded, and dealt, 
utas it was by his own chivalric courtesy 


commander of the militia, with a small de- 
tachment went over to arrest Blannerhasset. 
He had hardly set foot on the Island, before 
he was met by Mrs. Blannerhasset, whose 


'spirit seemed to rise with the increasing des- 
d the grace of his beautiful wife, his island || 


peration of her fortunes. She had seen the 


became the general resort for all the country || party coming, and snatching up a pair of her 
round, and it is even yet celebrated for the||husband’s pistols, she ran from the house to 
slendid revelries and entertainments of which||meet them. Just as the militia major stept 
itwas the scene. Blannerhasset was a fine || out of the boat, she seized him by the shoul- 
ample of a polished Irish gentleman, and/||der, and thrusting him back, presented two 
rendered himself a very affectionate object of || formidable pistols full in his face, cocked and 


ezard by the amenity of his manners and dis-| 
psition, 

| “His lady was a woman ofrare beauty and | 
pccomplishments, which were heightened by| 
‘pure and unimpeachable character. She} 
mgned the Queer of this beautiful kingdom | 
taste and refinement, which Blannerhasset | 
il created on the Ohio; and according to! 
temporary accounts, she deported herself | 
with a grace and dignity that might have be-| 
cme a throne. She was a woman of high| 
sirit and ambition, and when Burr, aware of | 
‘et commanding influence over her husband, | 
onfidently entrusted her with his plans of | 
Mexican dominion, she was fired with the| 
vllness and intrepidity of his enterprise, and | 
umediately determined to engage her hus- 





primed; commanding him in the most posi- 
tive tone not to advance, “one step forward 
and I will send you into eternity; it is easier 
for me to do than to say it,” were her words, 
according to my narrator, who was one of the 
party. Her splendid figure drawn up to its 
full height, her eye fixed with a strong and 
determined gaze, her hands clenching firmly 
the pistols which she held at arm’s length, 
told the militia major, in language not to be 
mistaken, the terms on which he might ad- 
vance. The old fellow quailed and trembled 
before the courageous woman, and was forced 
to turn without his victim. Blannerhas- 
set made his escape, and is now, or was a few 
years since, living with his wife in poverty in 
France. 
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LOUISA SIMONS, 


OR THE ADVANTAGES OF APPLICATION. 
BY MRS.C.GILMAN. 


Louisa Simons was a bright, intelligent 
girl of fourteen; amiable and ambitious; the 
joy of her parents, and the pride of her teach- 
ers; and far advanced in all her studies ex- 
cept arithmetic. 


“Qh, mother!” she exclaimed frequently, 
“this is the day for the black-board ; a black 
day tome! I hate arithmetic! I wish the 
niultiplication table had never been invented ! 
There is not such an expressive verse in the 
world as the old one! 


*** Multiplication is vexation ; 
Division is as bad; 

The Rule of Three doth puzzle me ; 
And Practice makes me mad!’” 


Mrs. Simons sometimes reproved her for 
her vehemence ; sometimes soothed, and some- 
times encouraged her; but finding her more 
and more excited, she addressed her one day, 
gravely and anxiously. 


“ My daughter, you make me unhappy by 
those expressions. I am aware that many 
minds are so constituted as to learn numbers 
slowly ; but that close attention and perseve- 
rance can conquer even natural defects, has 


been often proved. Ifyou pass over a rule care- 
lessly, and say you comprehend it, from want 
of energy to grasp it, you will never learn,|| 
and your black days, when you become a 

woman, and have responsibilities, will in- 


crease. 1 speak feelingly on the subject, for 
I had the seme natural aversion to arithmetic 
as yourself. Unfortunately for me, a school- 
mate, quick at figures, shared my desk; we 


had no black boards then, and she was kind, 


or unkind, enough to work out my sums for 
me. The consequence is, that I have suffer- 
ed repeatedly in my purse, and in my feel- 
ings from my ignorance. Even now I am 
obliged to apply to your father in the most 
trifling calculations, and you must some- 
times have noticed my mortification under 
such circumstances, 


“T look to you for assistance,” continued 
she, affectionately, to Louisa. “You have 


every advantage; your mind is active, and in}| 


other respects disciplined, and I am sure your 
good heart will prompt you in aiding me.” 


Louisa’s eyes looked a good resolution— 
she kissed her mother; and commenced her 
lessons with the right feelings. Instead of 
being angry with her teacher and herself, be- 
cause every thing was not plain, she tried to 
clear her brow, and attend to the subject 
calmly. 

Success crowned her efforts, while, added 


to the pleasures of acquisition, she began 
experience the higher joy of self-conqueg, 
and her mother’s approbation. She gave her. 
self up for two years to diligent study, an, 
conquered at length the higher branches 
arithmetic. 

Louisa, the eldest of three children, }aj 
been born to the luxuries of wealth, and scares. 
ly an ungratified want had shaded her sunny 
brow. Mr. Simons was a merchant of cop. 
siderable connexions, but, in the height of hx 
prosperity, one of those failures took place 
which occur in commerce, and his affairs be. 
came suddenly involved in the shock whic) 
is often felt so far in the mercantile chain.— 
A nervous temperament and delicate syste 
were soon sadly wrought upon by the mis‘. 
tune, and his mind, perplexed and harrassed, 
seemed to lose its clearness in calculation, 
and its happy view of life. Louisa was « 
this period seventeen years of age; her up. 
derstanding clear and vigorous, her passions 
diseiplined, and her faculties resting, like » 
young fawn, ready for a sudden bound. 

It was a cold autumn evening; the chil. 
dren were beguiling themselves with wili 
gambols about the parlor; Mr. Simons at 
leaning his head upon his hand, gazing on ay 
accumulated pile of ledgers and papers; Mr 
Simons was busily sewing, and Louisa, witi 
her finger between the leaves of a close 
book, sat anxiously regarding her father. 

“These children distract me,” said Mr. 
Simons, peevishly. 

“ Hush, Robert! Come here, Margaret!" 
said Mrs. Simons, gently ; and taking one on 
her lap, and another by her side, whispered a 
little story, and put them to bed. 

When Mrs. Simons left the room, Louis: 
laid aside her book, and stood by her father. 

* Don’t disturb me, child,” said he, rough- 
ily. Then recollecting himself, he waved his 
ihand gently for her to retire, and continued; 
“do not feel hurt, dear, with my abruptness. 
Iam perplexed with these complicated ac 
counts.” 

“Father,” said Louisa, hesitatingly, ani 
blushing, “I think I could assist you, if you 
would permit me.” 

“Yes, my love!” exclaimed he, laughing, 
“these papers would puzzle a deeper heal 
than yours.” 

“T do not wish to boast, dear father,” sail 
Louisa, modestly ; “but when Mr. Rando 
gave me my last lesson, he said—” 

“What did he say?” asked Mr. Simons 
encouragingly. 

“He said,’ answered Louisa, blushing 
more deeply, “ that I was a better accountant 
than most merchants. And I do believe, 
father,” continued she, earnestly, “that ! 
you would allow me, I could assist you.” 

Mr. Simons smiled sadly ; but to encourag? 
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herdesire of usefulness, opened his accounts. 
jnsensibly he found his daughter following 
him in the labyrinth of numbers. 

Louisa, with a fixed look, and a clear eye, 
her cheek kindling with interest, and her 

ncil in her hand, listened to him. Mrs. 
Simons entered on tiptoe, and seated her- 
gif softly at her sewing. The accounts be- 
came more and more complicated. Mr. Si- 
mons, with his practised habits, and Louisa, 


with her quick intellect and ready will, fol-|| 


jwed them up with fidelity. The unex- 


pected sympathy of his daughter, gave him || 


new life. ‘Time flew unheeded, and the 


§ clock struck twelve. 


“Wife,” said he, suddenly, “matters are 


not as desperate as I feared; if this girl gives|| 
me a few more hours like these, I shall be in | 


anew world.” 


“My beloved child!” said Mrs. Simons, 
pressing Louisa’s fresh cheek to hers. 


Louisa retired, recommended herself to/| 


God, and slept profoundly. The next morn- 
ing, after again seeking his blessing, she re- 
paired to her father; and again, day after 
day, with untiring patience, went through 
the details of his books, copied the accounts 
inafair hand, nor left him until his brow was 
smoothed, and the phantom of bankruptcy had 
disappeared. 


Aday passed by, and Louisa looked con- 
templatively and absorbed; at length she 
sd— 

“Father, you complain that you cannot af- 
ford another clerk at present. You have tried 
me, and find me worth something; I will 
keep your books until your affairs are regula- 
ted,and you may give me a little salary to 


® nish shells for my cabinet.” 


Mr. Simons accepted her offer with a ca- 
ressandasmile. Louisa’s cabinet increased 
in value; and the beautiful female hand-wri- 
ting in her father’s books, was a subject of 
interest and curiosity to his mercantile friends. 

And from whence, year after year, wealth 
poured in its thousand luxuries, and Louisa 
Simons stood dispensing pleasures to the gay, 
aid comforts to the poor, did she trace her 
pppinces To early self-conquest.— The 

volet, 


—_——— 


BEAUTY. 


Tis not the form’s exquisite mould— 

The silken curl’s voluptuous flow, 
The lightsome step—the witching eye, 

The small, white hands and snowy brow. 
Can that be beautiful that fades 

Like rainbows from the cloud of dun, 

‘hich withers at the touch of time, 

Like flowers beneath a burning sun? 





SS 


| What are the charmns so boasted of? 

| A fleeting glance—a passing smile— 

| A form, whose graceful lineaments 
Conceal too oft the heart of guile; 

A vain and vacant smile may play 

On rosy lip and dimpled chin— 

i eye may brightly glance, yet give 
No token of a mind within. 


| But ah, the mind—the undying mind, 

| Hath holier beauty of its own— 

| A charm that lingers on to bless 

When outward loveliness hath flown. 

| Aye, lingers when the cheek is pale 

| And care hath dimmed the eye of mirth; 
|Unalter’d by the frost of time, 

| Or changing circumstance of earth. 


‘THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 
BY MARY COLLINS. 


The brakes with golden flowers were crown’d, 
And melody was heard around, 

When near a stream a dew-drop shed 

Its lustre on a violet’s head. 


While trembling to the breeze it hung, 

| The streamlet, as it roll’d along, 

The beauty of the morn confess’d, 

And thus the sparkling pearl address’d:— 


“Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness; 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedew’d by thee: 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 
While trembling in its purple eye.” 


“ You may rejoice, indeed, ’tis true,” 
Replied the radient drop of dew. 

“ You will, no doubt, as on you move, 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove; 
But when the sun ascends on high, 
Its beam will draw me to the sky; 
And, I must own my humble power, 
I’ve but refresh’d a humble flower!” 


“Hold!” cried the stream, “ nor thus repine, 
For well ’tis known a power divine, 
Subservient to his will supreme, 

Hath made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though small thou art (I that allow,) 

No mark of Heaven’s contempt art thou; 
Thou hast refresh’d a humble flower, 
And done according to thy power. 

Ajl things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author form’d them all. 
This thought may all repinings quell, 





What serves His purpose serves Him well.” 
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ISLE OF WIGHT. 


The above cut represents very exactly the Needles as they are termed of the Isle of 
Wight. They are situated upon the west side of the Island, the whole of which is fenced 
in with sharp rocks of the same character as those above ; but these Needles are the mos 
remarkable. 


The Isle of Wight is situated on the the southern coast of Hampshire, and is separatal 
from it by a narrow channel. It is about twenty-one miles long and thirteen broad, and is 
divided into nearly equal parts by the river Cowes, which atits southern angle enters int 
the channel opposite the mouth of South Hampton bay. The south coast is bordered with 
very steep cliffs of chalk or free-stone, hollowed in many parts into curious caverns and sub 
terraneous grottos. A ridge of hills runs across the Island from east to west, forming a tra: 
of fine pastures which afford grazing to sheep, The air in this Island is soft and balmy; 
the land is extremely fertile; while the landscape presents a rich and varied series of inter 
esting views. England owes much of her reputation for fine glass to the fine white crystt 
line sand, which is found in abundance in this Island. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The glory of the summer is gone by—the beautiful greenness has become withered an! 
dead. ere this all—were there no associations of moral desolation—of faded hopes—i 
hearts withering in the bosom of the living—connected with the decaying scenery aroun 
us, we would not indulge in a moment’s melancholy. The season of flowers wil! cont 
again—the streams will flow gracefully and lightly as before—the trees will again ts 
their cumbrous load of greenness to the sunlight—and, by mossy stone and winding ri 
let, the young blossoms will start up, as at the bidding of their fairy guardians. But the 
human heart has nochange like that ofnature. It hasnosecond spring-time. Once blight 
ed in its hour of freshness, it wears forever the mark of the spoiler. The dewsof affection 
may fall, and the gentle rain of sympathy be lavished upon it—but the sore root of blighted 
feeling will never again waken into lite—nor the crushed flowers of hope blossom with 
their wonted beauty. 
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